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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
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44% and 41% MINERALIZED 


LINSEED MEAL 


MEAL—PEA SIZE or PELLETS 


The price of pure Linseed Meal this year is within reach of every stock- 
man. Livestock values warrant the heavy feeding of Linseed Meal at 
present price levels. 


COTTON CAKE 


43% and 41%—All Sizes, Including Pellets 


May we quote you for Oci. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. shipment? Wire. write 
or phone for prices delivered your station 
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FRANKLIN BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


— The Original One Dose Bacterin for Protection Against Blackleg 
N° better proof of the merit of any product can be found than 


its record in actual use. 


The record made by FRANKLIN BLACKLEG BACTERIN in its 
seventeen years of widespread use is outstanding. 


Stockmen, large and small, and from one end of the cattle country 
to the other, have through years of use proven that it does give 
practical protection against Blackleg with one dose. 


Blackleg infection seems more virulent in some sections than in 

others and in some seasons more than others. But FRANKLIN 

Bacterin, made by the exclusive process discovered and patented by 

Dr. Franklin, is so strong—so powerfully potent— that it protects _ 
against even the most severe Blackleg conditions. Onesmall dose _Learn About the Complete 
of the uniformly high standard FRANKLIN product does the See 


; Livestock Products 
work. Why be content with anything less than the best? 64-page illustrated catalog 


gives description and prices of 


i d plies for Cat- 
10c 4 dose at local Drug Store Dealers : he, Messen. Sheep, Hogs and 


Liberal discounts for quantity Poultry. 
, FRANKLIN BACTERINS 
Be sure to get our handsome big free catalog. for Winter Infections such as 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia and 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY Pete tecieiiiin 


. i Franklin Office for FREE 
Denver Kansas City Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso Alliance signs Catalog. 


Los Angeles Salt Lake City Canadian Dist's., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 


WHEN YOU START USING FRANKLIN'S YOU STOP LOSING CALVES 
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OST of the men who publish 

successful farm papers have 
to be pretty level-headed observers 
of farming and all the things which 
affect it. When one of these publish- 
ers, W. J. Allen, of the Dakota 
Farmer, took a look at the railroad 
situation, he asked himself this 
question: 


“Why get all hot and bothered 
about the railroads? The trains are 
running, pretty well on time; pas- 
sengers are being handled safely, 
in far more comfort and at lower 
fares than formerly; freight is being 
handled more rapidly over long 
distances than ever before; . . . the 
public seems to be getting right well 
served—why stew?” 


Having asked this question, Mr. 
Allen answered it. And here’s what 
he said: 


“Because the hard fact is that the 
combination of circumstances and 
conditions has made a great many 
of the roads lose money; they can’t 
continue that forever and also con- 
tinue to operate properly; and the 
roads are absolutely essential to the 
Dakotas. Their welfare is of vital 
interest to Dakotans. Is it necessary 








to prove that? . .. Not to anyone 
who has a real conception of the 
tonnage that must be moved into 
and out of Dakota, if people are to 
stay here and thrive, and which 
must move by rail.” 


You can substitute any other farm 

section for the Dakotas, and these 

same statements will apply. Amer- 

ican farmers need the railroads — 

and the railroads need the farmers’ 

friendship and support. 
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FoR $90 


Start from your home town 
now on a Grand Circle Tour 
of the United States — east 
coast, west coast, border to 
border—go by one route, re- 
turn by another—liberal stop- 
overs—for $90 railroad fare 
in coaches—$135 in Pullmans 
(plus $45 for one or two pas- 
sengers in a lower berth). 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
—See your local ticket agent 
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LETTERS 


RANDOM OBSERVATIONS 


Just a few jottings from random ob- 
servations this summer in Wyoming and 
Montana mostly. There has been great 
improvement in bulls the past few years. 
There are many good breeding herds 
that supply the home demand. These 
yearlings of good, fashionable pedigree 
sell for $200 or more. In a few years 
we will be all Dominoes! I believe there 
is also the same improvement in sheep. 
The trend now is for an open-wooled, 
white-faced lamb. The heavy-wooled 
Merino is losing ground; the black face, 
gaining in some localities. It has been a 
very dry year, but not what could be 
called a drought by any means. Calves, 
yearlings, and lambs are moving to mar- 
ket two weeks earlier and are weighing 
5 per cent more. This is accounted for 
by the use of better breeding sires, 
though short grass always does make 
fat stock. Dry cows go to market at 5 
to 64%. Calves and yearlings are fought 
over by the Iowa and Nebraska feeders 
at 11 cents for good light feeding steers; 
calves, 11 to 12. These local prices are 
about the same as market prices, which 
stand the shipping expense. Lambs are 
mostly contracted by now. The going 
price seemed to average 714 for wether 
lambs, and ewe lambs up to 8 cents, and 
scarce at that, as many are to be held 
over. These prices are some higher than 
the market. Haystacks are thick on 
every irrigated ranch. There is a big 
hold-over from last year. It should be 
fed more liberally to the stock. No 
Canadian cattle have showed up this 
year, but lots of Mexican yearlings, 
mostly heifers, have. Grain is in fair 
crop. Alfalfa made seed crop from sec- 
ond cuttings, which is something un- 
usual. Late rains have started the grass 
to green up. We need more to make 
winter pasture. — EDWARD BURNETT, 
Buffalo, Wyo. 


A GREEN SPOT 

The entire Highland section around 
Marfa, Texas, is green and in most 
places the luxuriant grama grass is 
heading. Many spots which have been 
bald for many years are hairing over 
and with more rains will be sodded 
again. This is the time of year the 
vegetation in this section does well, as 
we have types of vegetation which seem 
to be fall growers rather than spring 
varieties. They seem to do much better 
with fall rains. We are going into the 
winter with more grass than we did last 
year and if rains continue more grass 
will yet grow. Cattle are in fine shape 
and are putting on fat rapidly. Calves 
are doing fine, though many of our 
calves are late this year. I believe our 
calf crop will be at least 10 per cent 
short, due to the large number of cows 
sold during the past year. The demand 
for breeding cattle has been so good 
that many ranchmen sold off cows they 
would have ordinarily kept.—A, J. 
HOFFMAN, Marfa, Tex. 
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Meat on the March 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN STARTS 





He peuitps America with food, he feeds hun- 
dreds of millions on the meat they love... 
He raises and feeds and makes possible the 
centerpiece of the breakfast, the lunch, and 
the dinner table for fathers, mothers and 
children. 

e He has studied years to make beef more 
tender, sweeter to eat; to make lamb melt in 
our mouths; to put more savor and flavor in 
ho. a 

e He’s up at night, like a doctor, when his 
stock ails . . . He'll trek miles through snow 
and blizzard to rescue a snowbound flock or 
herd—and he may go out at three o’clock in 
the morning with his lantern to see if the new 
pigs are comfortable. 

e His opinion is worth hearing. His word is 


| A Tribute to the American Livestockman 


He went West with America—and he built that West... He 
enriches all states with his herds and flocks and droves... 
His sharp eyes know meat on the hoof, know weather and 


know real men...He knows the land, and he loves it... 


as good as his bond. 
@ In his home on the range, his chuck wagon 
in the hills or his big red barn he calls no 
man boss. His chores are many, but his time 
is his own. ; 
e When he thinks he’s right, he’ll stick to 
his guns till the cows come home—when he’s 
wrong he admits it ...When he shakes your 
hand he means it...When he says he will— - 
he will....When he says he won’t—he won't. 
e He’s the American Stockman. 

When better cattle and sheep and swine are 
raised he’ll raise them. 

When better men are built, you’ll find them 
on the farms and ranges of our country — 
guiding, watching and caring for their flocks 


and droves and herds. 





HELP THIS GREAT EFFORT ‘‘GET ALONG”’ 


The advertising campaign of the meat packing industry 
is just starting. It puts added force behind the splendid 
work already being done by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

It will go directly to the people of America with the 
great new health story on meat, new ways to serve meat, 
the new thrift of buying meat and new reasons to love meat. 

Naturally as this campaign grows in influence—so grows 
its value to the American Stockman. 
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Its basic purpose is to increase the national consump- 
tion of meat, which naturally should mean better business 
for everybody connected with the meat industry, up and 
down the line. 

We are taking this space to ask stock raisers to use their 
influence among their people and among retailers to help 
this great cooperative effort to “get along.” 


American Meat Institute, Chicago 
(Institute of American Meat Packers) 
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hoice of the majority is 
TYPES .. EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS 


No. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially design- 
ed for range feeding of cattle and sheep. 
No. 3 and No. 4 Pellets are designed for 
trough feeding of cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, 
horses, and mules. These Pellets are very 
palatable and highly digestible. Through our 
extensive distribution system we can supply 
you with one ton or a trainload. We are 
now offering new crop mealifor shipment 
October forward. 





No. 3 No. 4 
3/16” 3/16” 
diameter diameter 
4” length 4” length 
Mineralized No Minerals 


%” diameter , 5g” diameter 
144” length %” length 
Mineralized Mineralized 


The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—He CCE 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 
ON THOROUGHBREDS 


By BROWNLOW WILSON 


N SEVERAL OCCASIONS I HAVE 
written articles expounding the 
theory that Thoroughbreds are _ not 
adapted to ranch work; also that the 
western range country is not suited to 
the production of Thoroughbreds as a 
commercial venture. Because I have 
done this it might seem as if I do not 
appreciate the virtues of the Thorough- 
bred race horses. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I have an intense 
admiration for Thoroughbreds and try to 
keep just as well informed on their ex- 
ploits on the track as I do on the cattle 
business, because a diversion of interests 
is essential for the human mind if it is 
to keep out of a rut. I would rather see 
a good horse race than almost anything 
I can think of, and one of the most 
thrilling sights in the world is to be 
seen when a gallant Thoroughbred is 
passed in the stretch by a challenger, 
only to come on again by sheer heart 
and nerve to nose out his rival and turn 
defeat into victory. My love of Thor- 
oughbreds does not blind my judgment 
or alter my opinion that Thoroughbreds 
are meant for the race track primarily 
and for the polo and hunting fields to a 
lesser degree, whereas Steel Dusts and 
half-breds are best adapted to ranch 
work and cutting cattle. 

The reason I think Steel Dusts are 
better than Thoroughbreds for cow- 
work is because they have a shorter, 
faster stride, whereas Thoroughbreds 
have a longer, slower om which covers 
more ground in the same time with con- 
siderably less strides. A cow-pony must 
be able to stop and turn like a flash; a 
Thoroughbred has been bred for years 
to produce his best efforts in one direc- 
tion, and all the turning he has to do is 
around a wide swept turn. It is obviously 
easier for the shorter, faster-stepping 
horse to stop, turn, or reverse his direc- 
tion than it would be for a tall, long- 
striding race horse. 

The popular belief that a Quarter- 
Horse could beat a Thoroughbred at a 
quarter and possibly a half-mile race is 
ridiculous. The fact is that a race horse 
like War Admiral could beat the best 
Quarter-Horse that ever lived from the 
first jump out of the gate to any dis- 
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tance the Quarter-Horse cared to run. 
Most of the records supposedly made by 
Quarter-Horses are highly inaccurate 
because they were usually made in 
scoring races from a walk-up start. It is 
possible for a Quarter-Horse to beat a 
slow-starting Thoroughbred over a quar- 
ter-mile course, naturally. It is also pos- 
sible for one to beat a Thoroughbred 
with a long stride over a _ half-mile 
track, because the latter would be on a 
turn almost all the time and on a curve 
much smaller than any found on a regu- 
lation mile circuit. The world’s record 
for a half mile was made in Australia 
by a horse named Gloaming, which could 
run and win on up to one and one-half 
miles and won fifty-seven races in his 
day. He was clocked in forty-five sec- 
onds flat from a standing start over a 


straightaway course. No Quarter-Horse 
has ever approached that performance, 
even with a running start. 

A Man O’ War or a Pharlap, both 
with unbelievably long strides, would 
find it impossible to let themselves 
really run over a half-mile track; and it 
is length of stride which really makes 
the difference between an outstanding 
horse, such as either of the two named, 
and the general run of champions in 
their respective years. These two almost 
legendary kings of the track, each su- 
preme in his respective country, would 
be hopeless animals with which to work 
cattle. Their strides were the longest of 
any I have heard quoted, and obviously 
it would take them longer to stop than a 
Steel Dust, and to reverse direction at 
full speed would be courting disaster to 
both horse and rider. I would no more 
think of entering the racing game with a 
half-bred horse than I would consider 
working cattle in rough country with a 
long-striding Thoroughbred. 


x HE Thoroughbred has been developed 
for generations, primarily for the pur- 
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pose of covering a given distance of 
ground faster than the other horses and 
if possible faster than it has ever been 
done before. Race horses can be divided 
into three classes: stayers, middle-dis- 
tance horses, and sprinters. In the old 
days stayers were the ideal to be striven 
for. Just now, in the United States at 
least, the emphasis is on sprinters and 
middle-distance horses. Stamina has 
been sacrificed for speed and more 
speed. In consequence most horses that 
can really stay are by imported sires. 
For purposes of classification, sprinters 
can be taken to mean six- and seven-fur- 
long horses; middle distance horses, 
those that can run from a mile to a 
mile and a quarter; and stayers, those 
that will stay for a mile and a half to 
on up beyond two miles. There are com- 
paratively few stayers in this country, 
and this has been brought about because 
racing secretaries list few valuable 
stakes at distances over one and a quar- 
ter miles. Nearly all the big handicaps, 
which carry important money, are over 
the middle distance of one and a quar- 
ter miles. 

The mighty Seabiscuit could run this 
distance faster than any of his con- 
temporaries. His time in this year’s 
Santa Anita Handicap has only twice 
been beaten in North America, and one 
of these times can be discounted be- 
cause, in Whiskbroom’s impossible two 
minutes flat, the timer almost certainly 
caught the finish at the wrong pole 
where Belmont has two finish poles 
close together. The general belief that 
Kayak could have beaten Seabiscuit in 
that race is based on.a misconception. It 
is true that Kayak ran the last half mile 
in considerably less time than the Bis- 
cuit did, catching up many lengths in 
the process. Conversely, however, Sea- 
biscuit ran the first three-quarters of a 
mile gaining one and a quarter more 
lengths on Kayak than the latter gained 
back during the last half mile, since they 
both left the gate at the same time. 
Kayak loafed to begin with, and so he 
had a sprint left for the end. Seabiscuit 
sprinted to begin with to avoid the in- 
terference that had defeated him in pre- 
vious attempts at the handicap. Nat- 
urally he could not sprint all the way 
for one and a quarter miles and so could 
hardly be expected to finish so fast as 
Kayak did. The Biscuit was never 
pressed at the end, and Jockey Pollard 
hand-rode him under the wire. Had 
Kayak caught up to within striking dis- 
tance, an application of the whip might 
have given the Biscuit the necessary in- 
centive to win with an added burst of 
speed. As it was, Pollard only put the 
whip to him once at the head of the 
stretch to shake him up to pass Whichee. 
Seabiscuit ran the race in 2.01 1/5 under 
130 pounds; Sarazen, a gelding, ran the 
distance in 2.0 3/5 under 120 pounds; 
Discovery ran the mile and a quarter in 
time which equaled the Biscuit’s, but un- 
der 135 pounds. Since there is only one 
genuine case of the Biscuit’s time being 
beaten on this continent, is it not taking 
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a lot for granted when it is stated that 
Kayak could easily have won had Jockey 
Haas so desired, when actually he lost 
by one and a half lengths? It should 
also be borne in mind that the Biscuit 
broke from the twelfth stall while 
Kayak broke from No. 2. The former 
had to round the whole field to take up 
his second place at the first turn, and 
he had to beat the noted sprinters, such 
as Specify, to do it. Had the Biscuit 
broken from the second stall instead of 
the outside he might easily have beaten 
2.01 for the race. Discovery’s record of 
2.01 1/5 for the one and a quarter miles 
is really amazing, considering the weight 
he carried, and would make him out a 
better horse than Seabiscuit under equal 
weight. 

Sarazen, Discovery, and Seabiscuit 
demonstrated their brilliance at one and 
a quarter miles; Equipoise was supreme 
at a mile; Man O’ War, War Admiral, 
and Sorteado could stay a mile and a 
half in record-smashing time. However, 
this does not mean that the mighty Man 
O’ War could not have beaten Seabiscuit 
or Discovery at one and a quarter miles, 
because he never ran at four years of 
age and the latter two horses made all 
their records after they became four 
years old. Man O’ War’s times as a 
three-year-old were infinitely better 
than any the other two horses chalked 
up at that age, and it is my belief that 
if Big Red had raced as a grown horse 
he would have beaten most of the world’s 
records from one to two miles, and 
perhaps only the ill-fated Pharlap could 
have made a race out of it had they been 
contemporaries. 


One argument that will never cease 
among horsemen is whether War Ad- 
miral or Seabiscuit was the better race 
horse. A lot of people think that because 
the Biscuit beat the Admiral over one 
and three-sixteenths miles at Pimlico he 
proved beyond a doubt that he was the 
better horse. This thesis is really far 
from the truth. The fact is that War 
Admiral never liked the Pimlico oval and 
was almost beaten there by Pompoon in 
the Preakness after he had easily beaten 
the same horse in the Kentucky Derby 
and even more easily beat him in later 
races. Seabiscuit was the best horse on 
that day, and won handily. War Admiral 
ran the distance far over his best time. 
When the two horses were matched at 
Belmont for $100,000, the Admiral’s 
times were sensational, and almost 
everyone conceded him the race, because 
they indicated that he was ready to run 
the mile and a quarter in under 2.02. I 
will always believe he could have beaten 
the Biscuit on that day had the latter 
been fit and able to run, because he was 
at the peak: of his career. Similarly the 
Biscuit was at his peak of condition at 
Pimlico. War Admiral could always have 


beaten Seabiscuit at one and a half miles’ 


and up to two miles, and even the latter’s 
most ardent admirers will not argue 
very much on this point. Now one and 
a half miles is the classic test of a 








Thoroughbred; and, since War Admiral 
was the better horse at this distance, 
then he goes down in my book as the bet- 
ter horse of the two. I would have 
traveled many miles to see the two 
horses, both possessing courage and an 
intense will to win, match strides at one 
and a quarter miles on Santa Anita’s 
fast strip, both horses at their peak. 
They might have run the distance in 
under 2.01. 


In the present day it is not uncommon 
to have a two-year-old race between 
twenty and thirty times. Because of 
this excess of racing when their bones 
have not toughened nor their muscles 
developed properly, comparatively few 
of them stay sound until the middle of 
their three-year-old campaigns. They are 
burned out while still almost babies be- 
cause of the selfishness of their owners 
who demand an early return on what 
amounts to a very costly investment on 
which costs are mounting up month by 
month, If all two-year-olds were merely 
gentled as two’s and raced first as three’s 


with the futurities contested at this age 
and the Derbies at four years of age, 
then everyone knows they would last 
much longer and not nearly so many 
would break down. This will never be 
done, because it would mean an extra 
year’s feed bill against all race horses 
before any return comes in through 
monies won. Most colts which win clas- 
sic races are limited to five or six races 
as two-year-olds, and this cunservative 
policy pays big dividends in the end. 
It is somewhat of an analogy that most 
valuable weight for age races are listed 
for two-year-olds, with the Belmont 
Futurity often worth in excess of $80,000 
to the winner, and several others bring- 
ing in more than $50,000. When the 
colts reach three years of age, the Derby 
races are usually worth from $20,000 
to $50,000 at a mile and a quarter, while 
the Belmont Stakes, which is the classic 
test of three-year-old stamina in the 
United States, is worth $35,000 or so, or 
less than half what the same track 
offers for two-year-olds over seven fur- 
longs. 


When the classic horses reach their 
fourth year, it is to find practically no 
valuable weight-for-age races. The own- 
er of a classic winner is faced with two 
alternatives; either to run his horse in 
the comparatively unprofitable weight- 
for-age races for from $5,000 to $7,500, 
as War Admiral was entered so often, or 
else throw the horse to the mercy of 
handicappers. This usually means suc- 
cessive preppings for mile and a quarter 
handicaps at the conclusion of most race 
meetings, in which more and more weight 
is added until sheer weight of lead will 
wear him down and possibly break his 
heart. It is not then the best horse that 
wins but the cold, calculating skill of the 
handicapper which tries to permit an 
ordinary horse to defeat the champion, 
as Stagehand, under 100 pounds, beat 
Seabiscuit, carrying 130 pounds at Santa 
Anita in 1938. Most of the biggest money 
winners were not classic winners but 
durable weight carriers. 
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Ir race horses possessing stamina and 
durability are to be bred again in these 
United States, then a drastic change 
must be made in the racing schedules. 
The futurities, for two-year-olds, should 
be run for $15,000, $20,000, and a top of 
$25,000, which is ample reward for 
youngsters with comparatively little rac- 
ing experience or upkeep expense listed 
against them. The Derbies for three- 
year-olds should be run for $30,000, 
$40,000, and a $50,000 top. The Belmont 
Stakes, being the true test of three- 
year-old stamina over twelve furlongs, 
should be worth at least $50,000 to the 
winner and possibly more than any of 
the other listed races. The Belmont win- 
ner has a much better chance to succeed 
at stud than any of the other classic 
winners; but, because it is now worth 
less than the other big three-year-old 
races, comparatively few horses are 
trained out for its gruelling course. The 
excess money which could be cut from 
the futurities and Derbies could be put 
up for weight-for-age races for matured 
horses at one and a half, two, two and a 
quarter, and two and a half miles. When 
there are two or three weight-for-age 
races over one and a half miles for horses 
four years old and up worth in excess of 
$30,000, then owners will find the neces- 
sary incentive to keep their classic 
winners in training after their third 
year. They could be run to test their 
stamina over distances that demand 
stamina for victory. Then horses like 
Man o’ War and Gallant Fox could be 
run in valuable stake races without the 
handicappers defeating them through 
weight of lead imposed. Then it will be 
possible to assess which of our horses 
really possess stamina and which of 
them are stout enough to stand training 
on into their fourth year so that they 
can cover a distance of ground. After a 
few years of that kind of testing ground, 
there would be little need for imported 
sires which now are indispensable for 
the American bloodstock industry. 


The English Derby is really a test of 
stamina. It is run over a mile and a 
half course that the jockeys detest and 
say should be plowed up for grain. The 
horses have to climb 100 feet during the 
first half mile; they come down 120 
feet or so while running around a wide 
turn in Tattersal’s Corner; they finish 
on a half mile straightaway which rises 
again to the finishing post. A horse 
which can win there must have good 
quarters to go well up the hill; he must 
have good shoulders to come down the 
hill; he must have exceptional stamina 
to contest the gruelling finish when his 
best efforts must be put out while he is 
climbing again. The course has an un- 
canny way of revealing any weakness a 
horse may possess in either stamina, 
heart, or will to win. The winners 
usually do well at stud and always com- 
mand a huge fee in their first three 
years before the acid test of the race 
course can be put to their progeny. A 
horse which wins the Epson Derby must 
be able to stay one and three-quarters 
miles, because the nature of the ter- 
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rain over which it is run makes it a 
much harder test than one and a half 
miles normally is. 

The three classic races over there— 
the Guineas at a mile, the Derby at one 
and a half, and the St. Leger over one 
and three-quarters—are usually worth 
between $45,000 and $50,000 each. When 
a Derby winner attains four years of 
age, several valuable weight-for-age 
races await him. A real champion can 
win another $100,000 in his fourth year 
by winning the Eclipse Stakes at one 
and a quarter miles, the Coronation Cup 
at one and a quarter miles, and a good 
race at Ascot, all of which are weight- 
for-age races. If he really displays stay- 
ing power, he can win the Ascot Gold Cup, 
over two and a half miles, which is 
worth $35,000 in money but infinitely 
more in prestige. There are no races 
comparable with these valuable stakes 
for matured horses in this country, and 
more is the pity. 

Comparatively few American-born stal- 
lions have proved their ability to pro- 
duce stayers which can cover a distance 
of ground, and this is due to the fact 
that emphasis is put on two-year-old 
futurities and three-year-old middle dis- 
tance events, with practically no worth- 





while tests at one and a half miles and 
over. Valuable weight-for-age races for 
matured horses are conspicuous by their 
absence. Horses are never tested for 
stamina, and so breeding to them for 
stamina is largely a matter of guess- 
work. Man O’ War could stay, and I 
firmly believe he could have won the 
Epson. Derby with ease, because he had 
everything—speed, stamina, and, above 
all, heart. I look upon him as the great- 
est horse of the generation. Gallant Fox 
might have won it, because he won the 
one and a half mile Belmont Stakes and 
produced two offspring in Omaha and 
Granville which could stay reasonably 
well. Man o’ War also produced War 
Admiral, which won the Belmont Stakes 
in time that beat the record set up by 
his illustrious sire so many years pre- 
viously. An American breeder could put 
a mare to Man o’ War or Gallant Fox 
with a reasonable chance of producing a 
colt with stamina which could win races 
over one and a half miles. Apart from 
these two horses, most of the other stal- 
lions in the same class are either im- 
ported or from imported parents. 


Aerican breeders are constantly 
importing foreign stallions. They do this 
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because there is no true test of stamina 
in this country comparable with the 
Epson Derby or the Ascot Gold Cup. If 
you want to put a mare to a stallion 
which is sure to impart enough stamina 
to make the resulting colt last out a one 
and a quarter race, then you had better 
select one which could stay for at least 
one and a half miles himself. Most of our 


mares have too much sprinting blood in . 


their veins, and a strong dose of genes 
possessing stamina is necessary in a 
mating to produce stayers. That is why 
we see Sir Gallahad 3rd and Blenheim 
2nd colts and fillies topping the Saratoga 
sales lists. Both have proved their abil- 
ity to produce genuine stayers possessing 
courage as well as stamina. The former 
produced Gallant Fox and the latter, 
Mahmout and Donnatello 2nd, which 
could stay, and Mirza 2nd, which could 
fly. 

If I had some mares to breed and 
plenty of money to pay for the most 
fashionable stallions, I would much 
rather put my mares to Man O’ War, 
Gallant Fox, Sir Gallahad 3rd, or War 
Admiral than I would to Discovery, Sea- 
biscuit, or Equipoise. The first four could 
stay one and a half miles, and three of 
them proved that they could impart 
stamina to their offspring. The latter 
three could last out one and a quarter 
miles but were not genuine stayers in 
the true sense of the word. 

If you want to breed race horses, the 
main thing to remember is that it is 
better to start in with five stake-winning 
mares than it is with twenty-five win- 
ners from claiming races. The percent- 
age of stake-winning horses out of stake- 
winning mares is much higher than it 
is from unproved dams. If I were going 
into the race-horse breeding game, I 
would get as many stake-winning mares 
as I could afford, all of which could stay 
at least one and a half miles. I would 
try to book them to stallions which have 
proved their ability to stay for one and 
a half miles and if possible have won 
the Belmont Stakes. War Admiral, 
Granville, or Omaha would qualify 
among the younger crop of stallions, 
while Man O’ War, Blenheim 2nd, and 
Sir Gallahad 3rd might prove impossible 
to book. I would much prefer to breed 
to War Admiral, with his record in the 
classic races, than to Seabiscuit, with his 
record of money winnings and amazing 
times over one and a quarter miles. With 








the six stallions mentioned above, you 
could reasonably expect to raise a colt 
which could win the triple crown if you 
went on long enough, and that should be 
the goal of any breeder. 

The main trouble with Thoroughbred 
breeding in the West is that few of the 
mares used have ever won a stake race. 
Then Thoroughbred mares are almost 
always kept for breeding, under the mis- 
taken impression that they are bound to 
be better than half-breds. The truth is 
that there is a greater percentage of 
weeds among Thoroughbreds than there 
is in almost any other breed of horse. 
This is because Thoroughbreds are 
mostly partly inbred, and this practice 
will produce occasional superhorses but 
many more utter failures. Thoroughbred 
mares should be culled much more care- 
fully than cold blooded ones and if pos- 
sible the matrons used should have prov- 
ed their ability on the track. 


THE YUCCA OUTLAW 


BY E. C. CATES* 


HE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE 

for existence among animals in the 
great Southwest would make volumes of 
interesting reading. Pioneer stockmen in 
New Mexico and Arizona had much to 
contend with that is outside our experi- 
ence. A survival of the fittest pre- 
vailed among game and predatory ani- 
mals before the advent of the white 
man and his domestic stock; for years 
this continued with regard to domestic 
beasts. Animals, both wild and domestic, 
became hardy and more or less capable 
of self-preservation; but these did not 
produce desired returns in prime meat, 
hides, or wool. The gradual breeding 
of select types of sheep and cattle for 
domestic use produced animals that were 
larger and fatter but that were less 
able to withstand the attacks of preda- 
tory animals. 

Prior to 1916 the Southwest was 
overrun by the boldest outlaw the na- 
tion has ever known. This cunning, 
devastating beast is commoniy known 
as the “lobo” or “Mexican” wolf, and in 
this article it is differentiated from more 
northern species by the name “Yucca 
Outlaw,” as it rarely extended its ac- 
tivities north of the yucca-producing 


*District Agent, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


area. True enough, northern species 
were quite common in the higher eleva- 
tions of the border states, but theirs 
is another story. 

With the coming of domestic stock into 
the Southwest, which goes back to Coro- 
nado’s time, wolves began constantly to 
harass the stockmen’s herds and flocks. 
Packs of wolves would descend upon hap- 
less cattle or sheep and kill or maim 
them unmercifully. Many are the stones 
told by the old-timers of the finding of 
calves or yearlings, and occasionally a 
big steer, either dead with their throats 
cut or down but still alive and suffering, 
having possibly just been hamstrung. 
These raids ordinarily took place under 
cover of darkness, although wolves killed 
many head of stock in broad daylight. 


The growth of the nation brought a 
demand for an increase in food sup- 
plies, but the southwestern stockmen 
knew that they could not produce their 
share and stay in business as long as 
the predacious dog-like animals from 
south of the border remained alive. Ro- 
mantic stories of the Old West and 
tales of wolves are given great play 
by the sentimentalists, but never by the 
practicalists. The yucca wolf was named 
Southwest Criminal No. 1, and the war 
started. 


Although the center of their range is 
in Old Mexico, Mexican wolves have 
been native to our intermountain border 
states since before white men came into 
the country. Historians tell us that 
these wolves were never as _ plentiful 
north of the Rio Grande as they are 
now in Mexico. The fight against the 
yucca wolf thus resolved itself into a 
campaign to force the invaders south- 
ward and hold them below the border. 

Wolves do not drive as would a herd 
of cattle; consequently, they had to be 
killed to stop their ravages. A con- 
stant battle was waged against “Mr. 
Yucca” until he disappeared from his 
northernmost haunts. Year after year 
he gave ground until in the late twen- 
ties he conceded the stockmen the vic- 
tory. It cannot be said that there are 
absolutely no wolves in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but there are so few that their 
presence is scarcely noticed. A constant 
guard must be maintained on the Mex- 
ican border, however, to prevent rein- 
festation of the yucca wolf. 




















Yucca wolf outlaw. 


Yucca wolf country in southwestern New Mexico. 
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Between ten and twenty Mexican 
wolves are taken each year as they at- 
tempt to migrate northward from the 
border. At one time, years ago, these 
animals drifted in packs in almost any 
direction they chose. Now they seem to 
realize that they are undesirable aliens 
and cross into the United States only at 
night along certain protected routes. 
These are nearly all in the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest in southwestern New Mex- 
ico and southeastern Arizona. For a 
time the bolder immigrant wolves fol- 
lowed trails or lines of least resistance, 
but conditions have changed. Now the 
invaders cut across country or follow 
trails, as their cunning governs, in an 
endeavor to evade trappers. Occasion- 
ally an individual slips in and kills 
calves or sheep, but he is soon located 
and is trapped or forced to flee south- 
ward. 

Maintaining a constant watch on the 
border to keep out these southern out- 
laws is an expensive proposition, but it 
is money well spent in the long run. 
Modern stockmen have all but forgotten 
the persecution they suffered from yucca 
wolves, but their hatred of these animals 
would soon fan aflame if any number of 
the outlaws was allowed to work north 
of the border for any great distance. 
Time has confirmed the passing of the 
old yucca outlaw in the Southwest, but 
the memory of his bad deeds will long 
remain! 


BEEF CATTLE BREEDING 
& RANCHING METHODS 


By WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 


(This is the fourth of a series of 
articles published through the courtesy 
of Wallis Huidekoper and the “Montana 
Stock Grower.” This chapter is, “Brand- 
ing and Dehorning.’’) 


UST WHEN THE FIRST BRANDING 

iron was used in America is problem- 
atical, but it is known that in the early 
days of the Spanish regime in Mexico 
the conqueror Cortez used branding irons 
on both men and beasts. 

The haughty dons imported many long 
horned Mediterranean cattle, which were 
the forerunners of the large herds that 
later stocked the breeding grounds and 
grazing areas of their northern prov- 
inces. From there it was only a jump 
across the Rio Grande River into Texas 
and westward to the Pacific coast, where 
in the beginning of the last century 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
cattle in the hands of the newly estab- 
lished missions. 

The “padres” were without doubt good 
cowmen, aS may be surmised when we 
realize that their herds rapidly increased 
and that they branded calves by the 
thousands. Some of the old stamp irons 
used, still to be seen, are models of 
Spanish designs. It is a wonder to me 
that they did not blotch, but they were 
probably serviceable enough for the 
small and thin-hided cattle. 

The first record of a brand in Montana 
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was made in Beaverhead County in 1873. 
However, it is known that brands were 
used before that time in what is now 
Montana. At present, there are approx- 
imately 50,000 recorded brands in this 
state. 

In the early days of the industry, when 
the semi-wild cattle were run on the 
open range, with a general mixing of 
herds, cowhands got only a momentary 
glance for identification, and conspicu- 
ous brands were necessary. Further- 
more, in winter, under the shaggy coats, 
brands could not be read, so earmarks 
and wattles were much in use. But 
under present-day conditions, when 
brands are applied more for legal than 
for general identification, heavy brands 
on conspicuous parts of the animal are 
not needed. It is therefore best to use 
plain and distinct but less mutilating 
brands and to place them on the ribs or 
forward part of the animal. Feeder 
buyers are strongly opposed to hind 
quarter branding. Bear in mind that a 
small brand on the calf grows into a 
large one on the mature animal. 

This same argument applies to ear- 
marking. A small mark that does not 
mar the appearance of the animal is 
desirable. I am still old-timer enough 
to like to see a neat ear-mark, for 
“slick” ears give a mulish and granger 
appearance to ranch animals. On the 
other hand, I am adverse to heavy ear- 


markings, such as crops, swallow forks, 


etc., which mutilate, are unnecessary, 
and detract from the appearance of the 
animal. Use a slight undercut of some 
kind without marring any of the top of 
the ear, and you will have better look- 
ing heads. 

The dropping of wattles is absolutely 
unnecessary and a custom of the past 
that should go into the discard. It not 
only disfigures the animal but seriously 
penalizes it for sales purposes. 

As castrating occurs during branding, 
it is proper to speak of it at this time. 
I do not believe in the so-called instru- 
ment system. It seems to me an incom- 
petent way of castrating, as it does not 
do a finished job and is apt to leave 
staggy steers. Many complaints have 
come from feed-lots as a result of this 
method. So the operation simplifies it- 
self down to a clean and sharp knife, 
nimble fingers, and a can of mild disin- 
fectant. The idea is to leave the bag in 
such shape that fat will collect and 
eventually give the beef steer a good 
cod. For this reason, never cut off the 





end of the scrotum, as I have seen many 
stockmen do, as this positively defeats 
the purpose. Split the bag from front 
to back so that you have easy access for 
your operation. Good drainage will then 
be allowed and healing will take place 
quickly with the entire bag intact. If 
you wish to do a better job still, say for 
show-calf purposes, split from front 
only half way into the bag. By this 
method you will have an unscarred rear 
end to the cod. 

In branding it is best to do the work 
quietly. The less noise and fewer ropes 
you have, the better for the calves. 
If you scare a calf, you will have a 
“spooky” animal later. Brand before 
your calf is too old, when it is easy to 
handle and put down—from six weeks 
to two months of age is good. When 
branding, we cut our calves away from 
their mothers into a small, round corral 
where a man can easily catch them by a 
hind leg and drag them to the fire 
outside. In two minutes they are free 
to join their mothers. I never bring in 
more cattle than can be handled that 
day, so that everything can be mated up 
and back on grass by nightfall. See that 
your branding irons are clean and free 
from scale; and of course you want 
them hot. I find good, heavy iron the 
best material—better than steel or cop- 
per, the latter being recommended as a 
heat holder but, in my experience, so 
subject to scaling and flaking that it is 
impractical. The liquid and acid methods 
of branding I do not approve of at all. 

Speaking of keeping irons hot brings 
up a new method of heating, which, 
although a departure from the old- 
fashioned cowboy-romance way of a big 
log fire, nevertheless is a great improve- 
ment. It consists of an iron oil barrel 
with both ends knocked out and set on 
end with a horizontal split cut in it 
six inches from the bottom, opening 
being six inches wide and twenty long— 
big enough to hold four irons (see cut). 
If this opening is placed toward the 
wind and short wood burned, you will 
soon have hot coals in the barrel and a 
good fire going like a small furnace. 
Irons will keep hot without heating the 
handles, there are no sparks or smoke, 
it burns about one-third as much wood, 
and it does away with one man as fire 
tender. 


Ir is unfortunate that cattle have horns, 
as modern methods demand their re- 
moval. A few breeds, such as the polled 











blacks and some Herefords, are natur- 
ally hornless, and it may be that in far 
future generations horns will gradually 
disappear through the laws of evolution 
and heredity. However, at the present 
time we have the horn removal problem 
to contend with. The question arises as 
to the best method to pursue. 

In the early days, when cattle ran on 
the open range and had everything their 
own way in the big open country, horns 
were necessary as a protection against 
wolves and other predatory animals. All 
old-time cattlemen would tell you never 
to dehorn if you wanted the best moth- 
erly qualities in a cow, and the horned 
beef steers were always the fattest. The 
big old steer that lay around the water- 
hole in a contented way and filled up on 
rich grass, undisturbed by anything, 
was the one that put on the tallow. The 
packers at the terminal markets made 
no comment on or took exception to 
horned beef cattle and bought them by 
the thousands. I have seen whole train- 
loads of fat, horned range beef snapped 
up by packer buyers and the deal com- 
pleted within a few minutes, all pur- 
chased at one figure and weighed as 
one lot. But conditions have changed. 
Dehorning is necessary for many 
reasons. 

First of all it is better for the cattle, 
for it eliminates a lot of fighting and 
hooking and prodding in general. The 
old cows with sharp horns can do a lot 
of damage to each other. Your animals 
will become less restless and more 
gentle, and scratched sides and abra- 
sions, as well as many cancerous eyes, 
will disappear. Today, especially on 
smaller ranches and in feed-lots and 
where corrals and dipping vats are 
used, cattle will handle to much better 
advantage, and more especially when 
crowded together, if their horns are off. 

But the great advantage comes when 
you make shipment to market, for you 
can load more cattle per car and expect 
them to be less bruised at the terminal, 
and that is a big selling factor. I would 
say that horned cattle are penalized on 
all the markets at least 50 cents per 
hundred, which would be $6 on a 1,200- 
pound cow. Worse than that, at times 
you cannot even get a bid on horned ani- 
mals, as the buyers know that bruised 
flesh will show up on the carcasses after 
slaughter. 

As regards calves and young cattle 
for feeding purposes, they must be 
dehorned, as buyers will absolutely dis- 
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criminate against them if they have 
horns and will always take this matter 
into consideration when making bids. 
It means a lot to be able to tell the 
careful feeder buyer that in his pur- 
chase he is getting animals dehorned as 
small calves which will have heads simi- 
lar to those of natural mulleys. 

Now to consider the best method to 
do this work. Dehorning is quite a seri- 
ous operation and should be quietly done 
in a good chute, with the head placed 
firmly on a wide block and stretcher 
but so that the animal cannot choke. 
It will bleed freely, as there is a large 
vein under the side of the horn of ani- 
mals a year old or older. Dehorn with a 
sharp, well-set, miter saw, and saw 
from the bottom of the horn up, not 
from the top down (see cuts). Place the 
saw tightly against the base of the horn, 
and saw fast, with pressure inward so 
that you get a slant toward the head 
and can cut through to the inside base 
of the horn, thereby making a nice look- 
ing head. It is a good idea to keep the 
saw in a bucket of cold water with a 
slight antiseptic when not using. The 
various clippers and patent dehorners 
are not to be recommended. They may 
be quicker but they crack the horn 
bones, do not cut closely enough, and 
hurt the animal more. 

It is best to have a fire handy, with 
hot searing irons, and immediately sear 
any bleeding veins, particularly the 
large one at the base of the horn. Do 
this carefully and see that the bleeding 
is absolutely stopped. As a further pre- 
caution, hold the cattle in the yard for 
several hours to make sure that the 
bleeding is over. If it is not, then resear 
any ones needing it, for a few will gen- 
erally start bleeding again. Blood fright- 
ens animals, makes them run, weakens 
them, and roughly handled and dehorned 
cattle that have been turned loose will 
show a loss of from 1 to 2 per cent. 
I know this from experience. 

However, when possible to do so, the 
best results are obtained by dehorning 
calves at branding time. They are then 
too young to bleed much or get fright- 
ened, and their mothers soon nurse 
them back to normal condition. This is 
the method used by the larger Texas 
outfits that are producing high-grade 
show calves, and our ranch adopted it 
several years ago with good results. 

The work should be done by a quiet 
man with strong hands and wrists, who, 
with a little experience, soon acquires 


speed and efficiency. The instrument 
used is a small, hard steel spoon, coated 
so as not to rust, the shape of a round 
chisel with the sides flanged—sort of 
a quarter-circle gouge. There are sev- 
eral dehorning spoons on the market, 
but I have found the above described 
one to be the best. Keep away from 
larger, wider, or badly shaped ones, 
for they are clumsy, make too large a 
head hole, tear the skin and flesh, and 
start bleeding, as well as leave horn 
remnants which later grow out as head 
nubbins. 

To remove the first horn, one of the 
stockhands holds the head of the calf 
firmly on the ground while the operator 
removes the horn. He then straddles 
the calf and pulls its head into his lap 
so that the second horn can be easily 
scooped out. To do the job properly, 
the sharp spoon is placed on the side of 
the nubbin horn in an upright position 
and then quickly pushed one-half or 
five-eights of an inch straight into the 
head and then rimmed around to the 
right and to the left; and then with a 
quick inward and uplifting motion the 
whole horn button is lifted out in one 
piece. It comes out like a cork and 
should leave a round straight hole sim- 
ilar to the neck of a bottle, with no 
skin or flesh out on the side. Feel the 
inside of the wound with your finger 
to make sure no horn substance is left. 
If so, rim it out. Dust with a surgical 
powder and fill the cavity with pure 
pine tar, slightly heated. A good dust- 
ing powder can be made from equal 
parts of powder alum, powdered nitre 
and phenol—alum for an astringent, 
nitre to allay fever, and phenol as an 
antiseptic. The best time to do this work 
is when the calf is from six weeks to 
two months old and has considerable 
strength and the horn nubbin is plainly 
visible. This method of dehorning will de- 
velop heads of a natural mulley nature, 
with no scars showing if clipped for 
show or sale purposes. Such calves are 
in strong demand by the feeder buyers. 
I would say that you will add at least 
$2 to $3 per calf value when you sell. 





IMPORTATIONS OF 
PUREBREDS GREATER 


Importations of purebred animals into 
the United States for breeding purposes 
are still on the increase, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
the year ended June 30, 1940, certificates 
of pure breeding were issued for free 
entry of 14,929 animals under the tariff 
law—1,113 more than for the previous 
twelve months. Most of the animals came 
from Canada, but there were numerous 
importations of horses from England, 
Belgium, and France, cattle from France, 
and dogs from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Of the ani- 
mals imported, 10,868 were cattle, 2,668 
sheep, 377 horses, 53 swine, 956 dogs, 
and 7 cats. Of the cattle importations, 
Holstein-Friesians, Ayrshires, Herefords, 
and Jerseys were received in largest 
numbers in the order listed. 
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LAW WEST OF THE PECOS— 


STORY OF JUDGE ROY BEAN 


BY EVERETT LLOYD 


II 


ESCRIBING HER VISIT TO THE 
little town of Langtry, here is what 


Lillie Langtry says in her book, The 
Days I Knew: 


“The greatest surprise of all was to 
have a town named in my honor. This 
happened in my second year in the 
States, when a Canadian, styled Roy 
Bean, after spending much of his time 
in nowthern Mexico, founded the town in 
question in southern Texas. The embryo 
city clearly thrived; for in two or three 
years it was accorded the privilege of a 
station on the Southern Pacific, and 
about that time I received a letter from 
the founder, pressing me to visit the 
place. It was at the moment impossible, 
and, on writing him my regrets, I of- 
fered to present an ornamental drink- 
ing fountain as a sop; but Roy Bean’s 
quick reply was that it would be quite 
useless, as the only thing the citizens of 
Langtry did not drink was water. 

“Time passed, and I came and went 
and toured and forgot the circumstances. 
Then on a later trip to California by 
the southern route the invitation was 


repeated by the ‘bigwigs’ of the town- 
ship, who besought me to take advantage 
of passing through Langtry to bestow 
half an hour on a reception. The South- 
ern Pacific was willing, and my com- 
pany and I awaited the new experience 
all agog, working ourselves up to a high 
point of interest and anticipation as the 
train, having crossed the Pecos River, 
sped nearer and nearer my town. 


“The afternoon sun was blazing down 
on the parched sandy plain with its 
monotonous clothing of sagebrush and 
low-growing cactus when the Sunset 
Express came to a sudden stop. A cas- 
ual glance from the window of the 
‘Lalee’ revealed no reason why we 
should pause there rather than at any 
other point of the continuous gray 
desert, but the three woolly heads of 
my devoted ‘staff’ made a simultaneous 
appearance in the doorway of the saloon, 
announcing in an excited chorus the 
fact that we were actually at Langtry; 
but, on account of my car being as usual 
placed at the tail end of the long train, 
we could see no sign of habitation. 


“T hurriedly alighted, just as a cloud 
of sand heralded the approach of a nu- 
merous throng of citizens ploughing their 
way the entire length of the train to 
give me the ‘glad hand’. That the order 
of procedure had been thought out and 
organized was soon evident; for at the 
head of the ceremonious procession 
were the officials of the little Texas 
town, who received me very heartily. 

“Justice of the Peace Dodd, a quiet, 
interesting man, introduced himself and 
then presented Postmaster Fielding, 
Stationmaster Smith, and other persons 
of consequence. Next in order came a 
number of cowboys, who were also 
formally introduced. Langtry did not 
boast a newspaper, and therefore these 
young men had been gathered in from 
the ranges by means of mounted mes- 
sengers. They were all garbed in their 
finest leathers and most flamboyant 
shirts, as became the occasion, making 
a picturesque group, one loosing off his 
gun as he passed me, in tangible proof 
of his appreciation of my visit. 

“Thirty or forty girls, about fifteen or 
sixteen, followed and were announced 
en bloc as ‘the young ladies of Langtry.’ 
And, finally, ‘our wives’ brought up the 
rear. Justice Dodd then welcomed me in 
apt speech, and, after recounting the 
history of the town from its inception, 
declared that it would have been the 
proudest day in the late king’s life (he 
had been dead only a few months) if he 
had lived to meet me, adding, with ob- 





WHEN THE SAME PRICE BUYS THE MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION CAN YOU AFFORD TO GAMBLE? 





Use CurTER 


BLACKLEGOL 


—the most potent blackleg vaccine made 


Because it is chemically precipitated by Cutter’s special patented 
process of aluminum hydroxide adsorption, every drop of Black- 
legol is used by the animal’s immunity mechanism —not thrown 
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vious embarrassment, that his eldest 
son, aged twenty-one, who had been 
cast for the leading role in this unique 
reception, had received a sudden sum- 
mons to San Francisco on important 


business. But it was generally whis- 
pered that he had taken fright at the 
prospect of the responsible part he was 
to play and was lying in hiding some- 
where among the universal sagebrush. 

“The special concession allowed by the 
railway authorities being limited to half 
an hour, I was regretfully unable to 
see the town proper, which lay across 
the line and some little distance from 
the tiny wooden shed with ‘Langtry’ 
written large upon it and which did 
duty for the station; but, happily, the 
Jersey Lily Saloon was near at hand, 
and we trudged to it through sagebrush 
and prickly cactus. 

“IT found it a roughly built wooden 
two-story house, its entire front being 
shaded by a piazza, on which a chained 
monkey gambolled, the latter (installed 
when the saloon was built) bearing the 
name of ‘The Lily’ in my honor. The 
interior of the ‘Ritz’ of Langtry con- 
sisted of a long, narrow room which 
comprised the entire ground floor, 
whence a ladder staircase led to a sleep- 
ing-loft. One side of the room was given 
up to a bar—naturally the most im- 
portant feature of the place—while 
stoutly made tables and a few benches 
occupied the vacant space. The tables 
showed plainly that they had been 
severely used; for they were slashed as 


if with bowie knives. On each was a 
well-thumbed deck of playing cards. It 
was here that Roy Bean, justice of the 
peace and self-styled ‘Law West of the 
Pecos River,’ used to hold court and ai- 
minister justice, which, incidentally, 
sometimes brought ‘grist to the mill.’ 
The stories I was told of his ready wit 
and audacity made me indeed sorry that 
he had not lived over my visit. 

“A tale was related of a Langtryite 
who had killed a Chinese in a brawl in a 
neighboring town where a large number 
of the ‘yellow peril’ was employed on 
some special work, the result being that 
a deputation of the inhabitants arrived 
at Langtry crying out for vengeance. 
Roy Bean received his angry visitors in 
conciliatory spirit, did a thriving busi- 
ness at the bar of the ‘hotel,’ housed 
them in the loft for the night, and left, 
promising to consult his book of law. 
Returning the next morning, the J. P. 
took his accustomed seat on the bar- 
counter with much dignity and made a 
speech, discharging the prisoner, for the 
reason that, though he found there was 
a certain penalty for killing a white 
man and a modified penalty for killing 
a black one, he regretted to say there 
was not even an allusion to a yellow 
one in his famous volume. 

“This resourceful individual also pros- 
pered on a system all his own which 
allowed of immediate divorce and re- 
marriage, until his methods were 
frowned upon by the government. A 
story I recall of his ready jurisdiction 


was that, on being informed that a 
traveler was lying dead near-by, he 
went to inspect the corpse. One of the 
pockets of the dead man sheltered a re- 
volver and the other contained forty 
dollars. He judged this case instantly 
by fining the corpse forty dollars for 
illegally carrying a revolver and trans- 
ferring both weapon and money to the 
commonwealth of Langtry. 

“We still had a few minutes to see 
the schoolhouse, which was adjacent to 
the saloon, but the schoolmistress had 
sensibly locked the door on that great 
holiday, so, after pledging myself to 
send a supply of suitable books from 
San Francisco, I returned to the train. 
The cemetery was pointed out to me in 
the distance, and the significant fact 
deduced was that only fifteen of the 
citizens buried there had died natural 
deaths. 

“One of the officials, a large, red- 
bearded, exuberant person, confided to 
a lady of my company that he deplored 
not having brought me a keg of fresh- 
made butter; also that he had a great 
mind to kiss me, only he didn’t know 
how I would like it. I was thankful 
that Miss Leila Repton had the pres- 
ence of mind to put a damper on his 
bold design. 

“On nearing the train, which was be- 
coming rather impatient, I saw a strange 
sight of a huge cinnamon bear careening 
across the line, dragging a cowboy at 
the end of a long chain. The ‘Lalee’ 
was decorated with a good many cages; 
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for on my journey through the South I 
had acquired a jumping frog at Charles- 
ton, an alligator in Florida, a number 
of horned toads, and a delightfully tame 
prairie dog called Bob. Hence, I sup- 
pose the correct inference was drawn 
that I was fond of animals, and the 
boys resolved to add the late Roy Bean’s 
pet to my collection. They hoisted the 
unwilling animal onto the platform and 
tethered him to the rail; but, happily, 
before I had time to rid myself of the 
unwelcome addition without seeming 
discourteous, he broke away, scattered 
the crowd, and caused some of the 
vaqueros to start shooting wildly at all 
angles. 

“It was a short visit but an unfor- 
gettable one. As a substitute for the 
runaway bear, I was presented later 
with Roy Bean’s revolver, which hangs 
in a place of honor in my English home 
and bears the following inscription: 

“<«Presented by W. H. Dodd, of Lang- 
try, Texas, to Mrs. Lillie Langtry in 
honor of her visit to our town. This 
pistol was formerly the property of 
Judge Roy Bean. It aided him in find- 
ing some of his famous decisions and 
keeping order west of the Pecos River. 
It also kept order in the Jersey Lily 
Saloon. Kindly accept this as a small 
token of our regards.’ 

“I also carried away a box of resur- 
rection plants, the gathering of which 
in the desert sand for sale in the large 
cities is one of the sources of revenue 
to Langtry. The dried-up, withered lit- 
tle plants preserve the germ of life even 
if baked in an oven, and after any lapse 
of time will recover their verdure in 
twenty-four hours if placed in a saucer 
of water; they are pretty, too, like 
diminutive tree ferns. Later, in Eng- 
land, I gave one to the American 
painter, John S. Sargent, and his ap- 
preciation is certainly a guarantee of 
the resurrection plant’s ability to live 
up to its reputation. He wrote the next 
day: 

“‘Dear Mrs. Langtry: That resur- 
rection plant is amazing. It is a green 
tree today. A thousand thanks for such 
a rarity. I meant to have called to 
thank you, but am busy sending off 
pictures. 

“ ‘Sincerely, 
““John S. Sargent’.” 


Thus we have from an authentic 
source the true story of Roy Bean’s 
acquaintance with Lillie Langtry—an 
episode that has served to lend added 
color and interest to his career and one 
that has been played up and overplayed 
out of ali proportions to the real facts. 

Lillie Langtry was born on the Isle 
of Jersey. Her maiden name was Emily 
Charlotte Le Breton, and she was the 
daughter of a clergyman. When she 
was twenty-two she married Edward 
Langtry, well-known English social 
lion, and soon became the toast of all 
London, even winning the favor and 
admiration of King Edward VII, then 
the Prince of Wales. The celebrated 
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American portrait painter, Jehn S. 
Sargent, painted a picture of Mrs. 
Langtry which he called “The Jersey 
Lily,” a title that remained with her 
until her death at Monte Carlo, Febru- 
ary 12, 1929, in her seventy-seventh 
year. Edward Langtry died in 1897, 
and two years later Mrs. Langtry mar- 
ried Sir Hugo de Bathe, thus becoming 
Lady de Bathe. 


Lanerry, Val Verde County, was 
Roy Bean’s bailiwick. Here it was that 
he became an institution, a celebrity, a 
personage of considerable distinction, 
and during his lifetime hundreds of 
thousands of tcurists visited the place 
just to see if Roy Bean and his saloon 
court were myths. Even now motorists 
and others traveling westward visit the 
place. 

At Langtry resided the late W. H. 
Dodd, merchant, postmaster, census 
enumerator, community medicine man, 
ex-officio grand alcalde, scrivenor, and 
a host of other things. The natives 
came from all parts of the county to 
consult him as medicine man. He was 
called upon to preside at every kind of 
function and ceremony and in every ¢a- 
pacity—marriages, births, deaths, to 


write wills, letters, take acknowledge-~ 


ments and depositions, and perform mi- 
nor surgical operations. He was a kind 
of “little father” to the community. 
Having served as justice of the peace 
years ago, some of the natives for years 
after thought he still held the office 
and called on him for all manner of 
advice and service. He was by far the 
most influential man in all the Langtry 
country and was the personal, intimate 
friend of Roy Bean for nearly two dec- 
ades. “Squire” Dodd was the most au- 
thentic and prolific source of informa- 
tion regarding Roy Bean, and to him I 
am deeply indebted for some of the ma- 
terial in. this biography. He was Bean’s 
friend, counselor, and neighbor for many 
years, and was familiar with many of 
the incidents and episodes of his life, 
assisted him in his duties, attended to 
what little correspondence he had, and 
was with him when he died in his shack 
at Langtry, the result of a trip which 
Bean had made to Del Rio the week 
before. 

I spent many pleasant hours with 
“Squire” Dodd at his store in Langtry, 
and between waiting on customers, pass- 
ing out mail, and diagnosing the ills of 
those who came to his “free clinic,” he 
would regale me with a genuine Roy 
Bean story or set me right regarding 
one I had narrated to him. 

On one visit to Langtry, I was anxious 
to get from Judge Dodd his own per- 
sonal recollections and impressions of 
Roy Bean; and in the living room of his 
home and in a reminiscent mood, in his 
own words and phraseology, this is what 
he related to me: 

“When I first saw the town of Langtry 
along about 1892, it had a population of 
possibly 150, who lived mostly in tents 
and Mexican adobe houses. There were 








two saloons in the town, one run by 
J. P. Torrez and the other by Roy Bean. 
There was also a troop of United States 
cavalry stationed here and a camp of 
United States river guards. The South- 
ern Pacific railroad ran right through 
the center of the town and in front of 
Roy Bean’s saloon, and many of the 
passengers would get off and rush for a 
bottle or two of beer. Old Roy Bean 
would usually make it convenient to be 
very slow in making change, and fre- 
quently the passengers would have to 
leave without getting it, always leaving 
the place cussing Bean, and he would 
threaten to fine them for using profane 
language in his court room. 

“Langtry now has about a 300 popu- 
lation; and instead of the cowboys dis- 
mounting their ponies while they have 
the drinks, they now ride in automobiles 
and hip-pocket their liquor. Langtry is 
only about 500 yards from the Rio 
Grande River, so the liquor does not have 
to be carried very far. 

“After Roy Bean’s death, W. I. Babb, 
a local ranchman and friend of Bean, 
attempted to reopen his saloon; but it 
did not seem to prosper, and later a man 
by the name of Bob Bates tried it for a 
while. In a short time the place closed 
and was never reopened. 

“T first met Judge Bean shortly after 
I came to Langtry. It was either in 
1892 or ’98. He had a small herd of 
sheep, maybe 250, that was in fine con- 
dition, and he was selling them to an 
Irish sheep buyer from St. Louis. Sev- 
eral of us were perched up on the corral 
watching the cutting out of the sheep 
from one pen to another. In counting 
them the St. Louis buyer had counted 
about ten under the actual herd and was 
preparing to send them to the shipping 
pens nearby. Just as a matter of curi- 
osity, I had counted the sheep and called 
the Judge’s attention to the discrepancy. 
He looked at me critically, not knowing 
who I was. 

“The hell you say! 
you are right?’ 

“IT answered him I was, and then it 
was that he let out a yell to the buyer 
to halt and count the sheep again. It 
turned out that I was right. Bean came 
to where I was standing and asked my 
name. We shook hands and he compli- 
mented me on being such an expert 
counter. From this time on we became 
warm friends and this friendship con- 
tinued until his death. 

“When I first met Roy Bean, I judge 
he was about sixty years of age. He 
was about five feet, ten inches in height, 
square shoulders and of stocky build. 
He must have been a powerful man in 
his younger days. His hair and beard, 
which he always kept trimmed, were 
gray; and, while he was serious looking, 
he had a great deal of natural wit and 
humor. He was a peculiar mixture of a 
man, but at heart he was kind and sym- 
pathetic. In all his actions in court 
where he was not personally concerned, 
his sympathies were with the underdog, 
and his decisions had more common sense 
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than law in them and were generally 
fair. His surroundings were very com- 
monplace. His saloon (the one that still 
stands) was about eighteen by fourteen 
feet. Here he dispensed his beer and 
law. This room also served as his bed- 
room, in which he kept a bear chained 
to a bed post, more from a sense of pro- 
tection than for any other reason. He 
was always particular at night to pull 
the shades down, probably from a sense 
of fear of being shot, although one finds 
this same feeling in nearly all the old- 
timers that are left. 

“T once asked the judge why he was 
so liberal in helping people and assisting 
them with money and food, and he said: 

“*Well, Dodd, I haven’t been any gol- 
danged angel myself, and there might 
be a lot charged up to me for Judgment 
Day, and I figure what little good I can 
do the Lord will give me credit for it 
when the time comes.’ 

“He seemed sincere in this, and it was 
one of the few times, probably the only 
one, I ever heard Bean make any re- 
ligious pretensions or expressions. 

“Roy Bean was quite observant, too. 
One night some of us were playing poker 
in his saloon, and it seemed unusually 
cold. The stove apparently had a fire in 
it but gave out no heat. Finally I looked 
at the stove and discovered only a light- 
ed candle. When I joked the judge about 
his fire, he said: 

“ ‘Why, dammit to hell, don’t you know 
most folks will imagine they are warm if 
they just see a candle light?’ 

“Judge Bean qualified as justice of the 
peace in 1885, and held the office until 
December, 1894, when J. P. Torrez de- 
feated him. He was elected again, how- 
ever, in 1900; but in 1902 he had made 
some strong enemies who were fighting 
him, and he asked me to run. 

“ “Dodd, you are pretty well liked and 
a good friend of mine,’ he said. ‘I am 
going to run you for justice of the peace,’ 
which he did, and I won, serving for 
about seventeen years, when I resigned. 
During my several terms as justice of 
the peace, I held inquests over the bodies 
of seventeen men who had either been 
shot to death or stabbed. 

“T remember an incident that showed 
the shrewdness of the judge in some 
ways. We were playing poker in a room 
in the railroad eating-house when a 
stranger who had gone to Bean’s saloon 
for a drink came running back and said: 

“ “For God’s sake get out of here and 
do something. Judge Bean and another 
man have their six-shooters drawn up 
at the saloon and are about to kill each 
other.’ 

“@ne of the players said, ‘Let them 
shoot it out and be damned.’ 

“The next morning I asked the judge 
the trouble. 

“Trouble, hell! Why the crazy ga- 
loot got on the warpath and pulled his 
gun on me and [I leveled on him; but, 
while he was asleep earlier in the day, 
I unloaded his gun of all the cartridges, 
and mine was loaded. Besides, he is too 
damn good a customer to kill.’ 
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“Bean liked to dominate everything, 
and he was a holy terror among the 
Mexicans. 

“When I first moved to Langtry, the 
judge’s daughters were still living near 
the saloon. One was named Laura and 
the other Zulema. I have danced and 
sung with them many times. They were 
much respected by the cowpunchers, each 
and every one being a slave to them. 
They were very beautiful and were ex- 
cellent horsewomen. 

“Judge Bean was a periodical drinker. 
Sometimes he would not drink for 
months. The last time he was in Del 
Rio he evidently went on one of his 
periodical sprees, and on his return home 
had what seemed like a stroke of apo- 
plexy about 10 o’clock in the morning. 
His son Sam went into the saloon and 
found him in bed unconscious. I was 
summoned and remained with the old 
fellow all day, and about 10 o’clock that 
night (March 19, 1903) he took a long 
gasp and expired without regaining con- 
sciousness. His body was taken to Del 
Rio the next day and buried in the Cath- 
olic cemetery there. 

“When Roy Bean died I lost a good 
friend and the poor of Langtry a liberal 
helper in time of need.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. COPYRIGHTED) 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


HREE HUNDRED GREENLEE 

County (Arizona) cattlemen heard 
President Louie Horrell, of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, express the 
hope that Americans may continue in 
their ways of freedom. “Let us keep 
our associations the first line of defense 
in our industry and continue our rights 
of freedom. Let us assist the United 
States in determining other lines of de- 
fense. To me, England seems the first 
line of defense for our country... . 
We should think seriously about our 
country’s policy, what is should be, and 
help to determine our best line of de- 
fense.”” Charles U. Pickrell, director of 
extension, University of Arizona, said 
that the West should not make the mis- 
take of overexpansion which has been 
done time and again when demand was 
good and cattle prices up. Other speak- 
ers were: Tom Rigden, extension animal 
husbandman, University of Arizona; 
Fred J. Fritz, representative at the 
state legislature; Greenlee County Asso- 
ciation President Travis Davis, Assist- 
ant Supervisor McDuff of the Crook 
National Forest; Milton Reed, assistant 
regional grazier; Sam Armstrong, 
county agent, Gila County; Joe Hunt, 
of the Eagle Creek district; and Green- 
lee County Agent Boevers. W. E. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Clifton, was elected presi- 
dent; Jimmy Cosper, vice-president; and 
Harry M. Sloan, secretary. 


HIGHLAND HEREFORD TOUR 


On Friday and Saturday, September 
18 and 14, the Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association was host to the 





executive committee of the Texas and 

Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 

tion and to members of the Texas Here- 

ford Association. Tours to some of the 

leading ranches were conducted both 

days, with a stop at the L. C. Brite 

ranch at noon the first day for an in- 

spection of his famous herd of cattle 

and to rest and partake of a wonderful 

barbecue feast. The second day the same 

privilege was enjoyed at the W. B. Mit- 

chell Escondido Ranch, where, in addi- 

tion to his fine grade herd, part of 

the registered herd with bull calves 

at side were also on display, and they 

were good enough for anybody. The 

barbecue at noon was enlivened by a 

parade of Palomino colts, for which this 

ranch is also famous. The numerous 

stops to inspect fine herds of cattle 

could not but leave the visitors confused 

as to which was the best. They were all 

top-notchers, as the fact that a load of 

calves shipped more than a month ago 

weighed in excess of 500 pounds would 

indicate. Highland Hereford cattle are 

justly known from coast to coast; and, 

while it took advertising to accomplish 

this result, they had the quality back of 

the advertising, as every successful ad- 

vertising campaign must have. The 

Texas executive committee attended to 
routine business at its official session, 

while the Texas Hereford Association 
held a breakfast meeting to clear its 
slate. A banquet was given on Friday 
evening by the Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, with W. B. Mit-- 
chell presiding. Brief talks were made 
by Jay Taylor, president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ As- 
sociation; J. S. Bridwell, president of 
the American Hereford Association; and 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association. An- 
other banquet, with the city of Marfa 
as host, was scheduled for the final 
event Saturday night. It was a most 
enjoyable occasion all around, and the 
Highland Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated for again 
ringing the bell.—F. E. MoLuin. 


NORTHERN ARIZONA’S SHOW 


The Northern Arizona Cattlemen’s 
Association held its livestock show, rodeo; 
and bull drawing on September 13, 14 
and 15, at Holbrook, Arizona. This show 
is an annual event, held for the express 
purpose of raising the payment of dues 
to the American National. From the 
first day the show was deluged with 
rain which at times reached cloudburst 
proportions. The old spirit of “the 
show must go on” prevailed, however, 
and everyone had a most enjoyable 
time. The Navajo County Fair was held 
at the same time, with its many fine 
exhibits of handiwork and produce, The 
first day was largely devoted to the 
judging of cattle and horses. Then 
“came the main events of the rodeo on 
Saturday and Sunday. The showing 
made by the bulldoggers, calf ropers, 
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| POTENTIAL SUPPLIES 


As of September 1 the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the Soybean 
Crop for the 1940-41 season will be 85,509,- ov 
000 bushels. The government estimate of 
old-crop beans remaining on the farms 
amounts to 3,496,360 bushels, which gives 
a total available of 89,005,360 bushels. If 
70% of this available supply of beans is 
crushed, the production of Soybean Oil 
Meal, Flakes, and Pellets will be about 
1,557,590 tons. 
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: PROTEI N: Toasted Soybean Oil Meal, Flakes, and Pel- 


lets contain 44% Protein and are tagged accordingly—an eco- 
nomical source of protein that figures a very low cost per 
pound in many localities taking favorable freight rates from 
producing territories. We strongly advocate and recommend 
the use of 44% Toasted Soybean Oil Meal Products. However, 
we are in position to quote prices and make shipment of 41% 
Old Process Soybean Oil Meal and Flakes. 


Toasted Soybean Oil Meal Pellets are obtainable in three sizes, in either the Straight 44% or the 
Mineralized 42% protein: The No. 1 large Pellet for Cattle; the No. 2 medium Pellet for Calves or - 
Sheep ; and the No. 3 small Pellet for trough feeding. Toasted Soybean Oil Meal and Flakes for mix- ; 
ing or trough feeding can be shipped in straight or mixed cars with Pellets. 
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YOUR TEETH ARE PERFECT 
THAT'S BECAUSE 
| EAT PELLETED 
COTTONSEED CAKE 





it The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
n oe estimates the Cotton Crop for the 1940-41 
" season to be 12,772,000 bales. If the aver- 
rf | age amount of seed is crushed, the produc- 
1S | tion of Cake and Meal will amount to 2,025,- 
oS 958 tons. The amount of Cake and Meal 
if carried over from last season, including 
is Cake and Meal in the seed carried over, 
i] was 99,361 tons, which gives a total avail- 
at able of 2,125,319 tons Cottonseed Cake and 
Meal. 
| - 
. PROTEI N: Cottonseed Cake and Meal contain 43% protein and have been successfully used 
Tr for the past fifty years as a source of high protein suitable for Range and Trough feeding of all 
m kinds of livestock. Cost per pound of protein depends upon the freight rate applying from Oil Mills 
id at point of origin to your shipping point. 
r, 
To 


43% Protein, Prime Quality, New Crop Cottonseed Cake can be secured in either the No. 1 
large Cattle Pellet or the No. 2 medium Calf or Sheep Pellet. We can also furnish the same quality 
of Cracked, Screened Cottonseed Cake, Nut, Sheep, Pea size, Meal or Screenings in straight or mixed 


: +? cars with Pellets. 
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and bull riders was remarkable, con- 
sidering the condition of the grounds. 
Some excellent time was made on the 
roping, considering that the going was 
poor in the soft dirt. A dance was held 
every night in the Rainbow Palace. The 
cowboys really strutted their stuff. Bill 
Bourdon and John McLernon and all the 
others who assisted in the handling of 
the show deserve praise for the way 
they handled the affair. Everyone had 
a good time and the grandstand was 
always packed. Hats off to Northern 
Arizona and its annual show.—L. F. 
MOLLIN. 


GILA COUNTY GROUP MEETS 


The Slim Tanner Ranch in the Sierra 
Anchas of Arizona was the scene last 
month of the Gila County Cattle 
Growers’ Association’s annual business 
meeting, election of officers, and one of 
their famous steak fries. President Bill 
Spurlock presided at the business ses- 
sion, assisted by Steve Bixby, secretary. 
Speakers included: Tom Rigden, exten- 
sion animal husbandman, University of 
Arizona; Louie Horrell, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association; 
and Mr. Baldwin, assistant supervisor of 
the Tonto National Forest. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pecos McFad- 
den, president; Carrel Wilbanks, vice- 
president; Earl Horrell, secretary; and 
Jay Webb, treasurer. The association 
voted $400 as its contribution to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion for the year. 


MOLLIN ASKS ARGENTINE 
SANITARY PACT RETRACTION 


HE FOLLOWING TELEGRAM RE- 

ferring to a press dispatch concern- 
ing the Argentine sanitary convention 
was sent on September 7 to President 
Roosevelt by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation: 

“Amazed at disclosure made by Leo- 
pold Melo, Argentine delegate to Ha- 
vana conference of foreign ministers, 
that you had told him ‘that the present 
hour of political struggle is not propi- 
tious to raise this issue (of Argentine 
meat imports) because some western 
senators are possibly more inclined to 
listen to the aspirations of their voters 
than to the facts of the case as ex- 
plained by the President.’ Mister Melo 
further states, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, ‘that these words of the 
President, delivered with his habitual 
tone of cordial sincerity, and other well- 
known expressions of ranking adminis- 
tration members of the Democratic 
party such as Mister Hull and Mister 
Welles lead to the conviction that, when 
the present hour of political agitation 
has passed, the propitious moment will 
arrive to raise again and solve the im- 
portant problem which worries our live- 
stock breeders.’ The question of pro- 
tecting the herds and flocks of this 
country from foot-and-mouth disease is 
not a political issue, and we will be just 
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as much opposed to any move to modify 
the present sanitary embargo after elec- 
tion as we are now opposed and have 
been ever since the signing of the in- 
iquitous Argentine sanitary convention 
more than five years ago. In behalf of 
the livestock industry, the great basic 
industry of this country, I urge you to 
recall the Argentine sanitary convention 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and thus take away from the in- 
dustry the constant threat of a move 
that would be the most disastrous one 
ever made. If you have been misquoted 
by Mister Melo, such action on your part 
would do more than anything else to 
settle the issue once and for all. The 
present embargo is a necessary one and 
a just one. It applies to all countries 
alike, and it is unthinkable that it should 
be modified in any least degree.” 


MEAT PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
BLANKETING THE NATION 


A TWO-PAGE, FOUR-COLOR AD- 

vertisement in Life magazine of 
September 27 signaled the start of the 
major phase of the nation-wide meat 
advertising campaign of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. The initial ad- 
vertisement will also appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

These will be followed, according to 
the National Provisioner, by similar ma- 
terial in Collier’s, Liberty, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, 
Look, True Story, Parents’ Magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCall’s, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

The Provisioner adds that “More than 
150 leading newspapers will also carry 
campaign advertising during the first 
phase of the drive, and ads will appear 
in four home economics magazines, five 
food retailers’ publications, eleven gen- 
eral livestock papers, five cattle publica- 
tions (see page 3 of this issue of Pro- 
DUCER), nine sheep papers, and the Hoy 
Breeder. 

“Combined circulation of the consumer 
publications to be employed in the meat 
drive exceeds 38,000,000. 

“At the same time, the specialized ad- 
vertising now appearing in journals of 
the medical and dental professions and 
in publications read by dietitians, home 


economists, and public health officials 
will continue.” 


MEAT BOARD’S EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS IN FULL SWING 


ALES-STIMULATING MEAT ED- 

ucational programs which stress the 
fact that meat is a rich source of the 
essential food elements and that the 
newer information concerning the nu- 
tritive and health values of meat can 
be utilized to excellent advantage in re- 
tail meat markets will be presented by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s merchandising specialists before 


thousands of retail meat dealers in the 
next few months. 

The board’s fall schedule of meat- 
merchandising lectures and demonstra- 
tions opened September 23 in Salina, 
Kansas. When November 15 rolls around, 
meetings will have been held in thirty- 
two cities of twelve states. Then will 
follow a winter and spring schedule. In 
addition to the meetings for retailers, 
special programs will be presented in 
the various cities before home-makers, 
high school assemblies, and service clubs. 


CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER— 

30—By The Way Ranch Sale Day, 

Wood Lake, Neb. 
OCTOBER— 

1—Clyde Buffington-Ed Belsky 
Sale, Merriman, Neb. 

1—South Park Cattle Co. Auction 
Sale, Jefferson, Colo. 

2—H. H. Forney and Son Sale, 
Lakeside, Neb. 

3—Benton Marshall and _ Sons 
Sale, Chadron, Neb., Pavilion. 

3-5b—Highland Fair and Feeder 
Sale, Marfa, Tex. 

4—-North Central Nebraska Here- 
ford Ass’n Sale, Bassett, Neb. 

5-12—Pacific International Livestock 
Show, Portland, Ore. 

6-12—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

10—F. E. Messersmith, Alliance, 
Neb. Opening day of private 
treaty sale. 

10-183—Southwestern New Mexico 
Livestock Ass’n Sale and Fair, 
Lordsburg. 

16-23—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, Cal. 

17—F. F. A. and 4-H Baby Beef 
Show and Auction, Many, La. 

23—Wyoming Hereford Ranch An- 
nual Sale, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

26-Nov. 1—Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
NOVEMBER— 

4—Northwest Nebraska Registered 
Hereford Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 
Valentine, Neb. 

7—-Nevada State Cattle Ass’n Con- 
vention, Elko. 

8-14—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 

9-16—American Royal Livestock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

15—Oklahoma Live Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Tulsa. 

16—San Luis Valley Cattlemen’s 
Ass’n Calf Sale and 4-H Club 
Sale, “Ski Hi” Barns, Monte 
Vista, Colo. 

30-Dec. 7—International Livestock 

Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
DECEMBER— 
13-14—California Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 
J ANUARY— 
7- 9—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
11-18—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
21-23—National Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Spokane, Wash. 
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NATIONALISM 


URING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 

we have heard a great deal from the 
pros and cons on nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. Proponents of the latter 
creed have been the most vocal, although 
more recently, as the war _ situation 
abroad becomes more acute, isolationists 
in this country have come to the front 
with strong arguments in behalf of 
United States neutrality in the present 
European war. For the purposes of this 
article, however, we wish to discuss 
some aspects of the economic policies of 
our nation entirely aside from the ques- 
tion of the present European war. 

It has been repeatedly said that all 
wars are fought for economic reasons— 
there may be local causes that carry the 
burden of blame, but back of these are 
the fundamental reasons based upon eco- 
nomic developments, trade intrigues, etc. 

It has also been advocated that the 
surest way to promote peace and good 
will in the world was through the lower- 
ing of tariff barriers and the promotion 
of foreign trade and that those who fol- 
low the doctrine of nationalism to the 
fullest practical degree are pursuing a 
course that can lead only to ruin in the 
economic life of the nation. As a good 
example of the extravagant statements 
made in this regard, the following from 
a magazine article a year ago is quoted: 

“It might still be possible for inter- 
national pooling of colonial resources, 
diverting armaments expenditures to 
production of goods and breaking down 
trade barriers, to restore the world, not 
to nineteenth century economic interna- 
tionalism, but to a live and let-live world 
economy. My feeling, however, is that 
it is too late to go forward, and we have 
not got the steel nerve to go deliberately 
backward. We shall waver and wait and 
be pushed, I think, into the abyss.” 

It is interesting to note that most 
writers who proclaim the doctrine of in- 
ternationalism are men who produce 
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nothing but words and who are quite 
willing to trade off the produce of some- 
one else’s toil in order to procure what 
they conceive to be the ideal world situ- 
ation. Has anyone ever heard the pro- 
ducer of a specific commodity urge that 
the tariff on that particular commodity 
be lowered in order to promote world 
trade? Has union labor ever advocated 
lower wages for the same purpose? 
No, it is the non-producer, the govern- 
ment bureaucrat, the export banker and 
broker, the foreign trade-houses and 
their friends in foreign countries who 
pursue the argument. 


It should be remembered that we have 
tried our hand at internationalism. 
Having wiped off the books the debits 
for tremendous advances to our allies in 
the first World War, we established our- 
selves as international bankers and 
loaned more billions of dollars abroad. 
Part of this was done by the government, 
while securities of foreign countries 
were allowed to be sold in this country, 
and investors by the thousands are now 
holding the bag. It was not so long be- 
fore we discovered that the assumption 
that we expected those debts tc be paid 
was a shocking one. Even Great Brit- 
ain set the style by proclaiming her in- 
ability to pay, and every country in the 
world, save only Finland, followed suit 
and repudiated most, if not all, of the 
debt contract. If all the countries in 
the world could devote their resources 
and energies largely to constructive pro- 
grams for the benefit and protection of 
their own citizens instead of creating 
tremendous war machines, how much 
better off everyone would be! Then re- 
pudiation of contracts would not be nec- 
essary. Such a situation seems a long 
way off today, but perhaps some time it 
will come. 


Proponents of the international theory 
in this country today claim that our tar- 
iff acts of 1921, 1922, and 1930 closed 
the United States markets to world 
trade. They base all calculations upon 
the 1932 and 1933 lows, the result of the 
world-wide depression. The fact of the 
matter is that the United States has de- 
veloped a lesser degree of national- 
ism than have many foreign countries. 
Our tariffs are exceeded by theirs in 
many instances, while blocked exchange, 
import quotas, and arbitrary regulations 
of numerous kinds close their markets 
much more effectively than is ours. 

Some way, as we view the situation in 
the United States today, we cannot get 
very excited about the dangers of na- 
tionalism. Certainly the war has forced 
us and every other nation to be more 
self-dependent. We are finding it nec- 
essary to produce many things in the 
field of medicine, science, and industry 
that we previously have conveniently 
imported. Some of the substitutes may 
prove to be less satisfactory than the 
originals. Clearly, when the emergency 
is over we will again buy such things as 
we need from abroad if they are cheaper 
or better than those produced at home, 
but the United States today, despite all 


the claims that the nationalistic course 
is a dangerous one, is the envy of the 
world—the richest of them all; and we 
can imagine lots worse things than being 
a citizen of the United States today. 


We are unable to understand the phil- 
osophy of those who claim that the in- 
ternational scheme is the only practical 
one. In the magazine article previously 
referred to appears this passage: 

“Nations, like small villages, live eco- 
nomically by taking in one another’s 
washing, and they cannot live any other 
way unless they embark on the danger- 
ous course of self-containment.” 

Taking the illustration literally, what 
is so dangerous in doing your own wash- 
ing instead of that of your neighbors? 

Prosperity begins at home. The 
farmer, business man, or laborer who in 
his own operation is making more than 
a living can be trusted to spend part at 
least of the profit for something that 
someone else has which attracts him. 
Prosperity cannot be created by import- 
ing things we do not need in order to 
support some fancy theory of interna- 
tionalism. Protect the home market 
first and then we will be in better shape 
to go into the world with our surpluses, 
taking in return the things which the 
world has to offer and which we need 
and want. 


RAILROADS LOOKING UP 


T IS GOOD NEWS TO LEARN 

that the railroads are finally pulling 
out of the trough of depression in which 
they wallowed longer than did almost 
any other industry. The hole public 
one and all welcomes the improvement. 
It will do little good now to suggest 
that shortsighted policy on the part of 
railroad executives hindered} their re- 
covery, while in other lines, where more 
alert management took quick steps to 
meet the changes necessitated by the de- 
pression, recovery came much more 
rapidly. However, there is nothing to 
indicate that depressions have been out- 
lawed, and if the railroads profit by 
their experience it will be well for them 
and for the country in the futhre. 

Recent press items show that railroad 
earnings are already the best in years, 
while the upturn is really little more 
than started. The net income of Class I 
roads for the first six months of 1940 
is reported as almost 50 per cent above 
that of a year ago. While this improve- 
ment, and the prospects of more to 
come, will greatly strengthen the finan- 
cial position of all roads and improve 
their bond and stock ratings, there still 
may be reorganization programs neces- 
sary on certain lines fully to straighten 
them out. 

From the standpoint of the livestock 
industry, it is particularly fortunate 
that the situation is improving. It is a 
well-known fact that, generally speak- 
ing, railroad rates in the past have been 
based upon what the traffic would bear 
rather than upon the cost of the service 
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rendered. The livestock industry, be- 
cause of its peculiar situation, with the 
bulk of cattle and sheep production west 
of the Mississippi River and the bulk of 
consumption east thereof, must move its 
product a long way from producer to 
consumer. Unfortunately, competition in 
transportation has been limited except 
for the shorter distances. Live animals 
do not lend themselves so readily to 
truck transportation for long distances 
as do other commodities. Consequently, 
with the lack of competition and the 
need of the railroads for revenue, live- 
stock rates have remained on a basis 
relatively higher than that of practically 
any other commodity, despite strenuous 
efforts to secure more equitable adjust- 
ments. 


Since the beginning of the depression, 
it has seemed that the most potent argu- 
ment in all cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was the need of 
the railroads for revenue; and, lacking 
competition and using the yardstick, 
“what the traffic will bear,” the live- 
stock industry has suffered accordingly. 


It is somewhat reassuring that very 
recently the commission has begun to 
pay more attention to the cost of service 
in determining rate structures. With the 
railroads in improved financial condi- 
tion, and with this policy extended in 
operation in the future, the livestock in- 
dustry can hope to secure adjustments 
on basic rate structures to a more 
equitable basis. 


THE LIVESTOCK POPULATION 


HE STRIKING SHIFTS IN LIVE- 

stock population that have been tak- 
ing place in recent years as the result 
of reaction to economic forces and nat- 
ural phenomena, particularly drought, 
are shown in the maps to the right. 


As the cattleman views these maps, 
he will immediately detect with concern 
the “10 per cent or more increase” in 
cattle and sheep in several parts of the 
Corn Belt. And the evidence that that 
section is using acres taken out of crops 
to produce cattle and sheep will disturb 
him. 

It is true that cattle increases in the 
South have interested cattlemen. And 
the maps also show expansion in the 
East. But in the South any substantial 
increase will be a long time coming, and 
in the East the increase is chiefly in 
dairy cattle. Furthermore, the South’s 
increase will undoubtedly go into a 
broadened beef consumption there. And 
the South will then need less of the Corn 
Belt’s pork. 


That brings the cattleman back to the 
Corn Belt, which with restricted pork 
outlet in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast as well as to the world at large 
and with increased hog raising competi- 
tion in the East and West, will turn 
more and more to cattle and sheep. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 386) 
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WASHINGTON 


MERICA’S FIRST PEACETIME 

man-power draft bill was signed by 
the President on September 16. It re- 
quires all men from twenty-one to thirty- 
five years of age, inclusive, to register 
for military training. Registration day 
is October 16. About 16,500,000 men are 
expected to register. The 900,000 men 
picked will train a year at $21 a month 
for the first four months and $30 a 
month thereafter. The law requires em- 
ployers to take back men at the end of 
their training, providing their circum- 
stances have not changed greatly in the 
meantime. A “graft industry” phase of 
the law provides that recalcitrant manu- 
facturing firms may be taken over and 
operated. . . . Mobilization order for the 
first contingent of 60,500 National 
Guardsmen has been given. Called out 
for October 15 are 35,700 more. .. The 
President has announced that no addi- 
tional appropriation will be needed to 
establish the new naval and air bases 
on the British Western Hemisphere 
possessions gained in the recent ex- 
change of fifty destroyers for the bases. 
... The Export-Import Bank legislation 
providing for $500,000,000 to furnish 
economic aid to Latin America and for 
its national defense is in final stages of 
enactment. 


TRANSPORTATION BILL PASSES 


Congress finally completed legislative 
action September 9 on the so-called rail- 
road relief bill, S. 2009. The Senate 
adopted the revised conference report 
previously approved by the house. It 
places water transportation under In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tion, abundantly amends the Motor Car- 
rier Act; broadens ICC jurisdiction over 
transportation, and provides for a board 
of investigation to examine the coun- 
try’s transportation problem. Some of 
the more important amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce Act which the bill 
carries are: (1) A new “national trans- 
portation policy,” like the one in the 
Motor Carrier Act, applicable alike to 


all forms of transportation; (2) exten- 
sion of prohibition against undue pref- 
erence and undue prejudice to any 
“region, district, territory’—an amend- 
ment which recognizes the dispute over 
southern rate inequalities; (3) applica- 
tion to water common carriers but not 
motor carriers of “long-and-short-haul” 
clause and repeal of “equi-distant” 
clause; (4) consolidations, merger, and 
unification section is revised to apply to 
all carriers and modified “Harrington” 
amendment providing for protection of 
railroad labor in event of consolidation 
is included. 


WOOL LABELING BILL PASSES 


The truth-in-fabrics bill passed the 
House on August 30. The measure is 
little different from one _ previously 
passed by the Senate, and some form of 
wool labeling law is expected to emerge 
from the present Congress. The measure 
would require that woolen articles bear 
labels showing their exact fiber content, 
including percentage of new and re- 
claimed wool. It would become effective 
nine months after date of enactment. It 
carries a $5,000 fine for violation of its 
terms. Wool growers and some of the 
manufacturers have been backing the 
measure. Retailers, through their Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
have been opposing it, claiming that 
stipulation on goods of “reworked” 
wool, called for in the legislation, will 
cause consumers to shy away from the 
many first-class materials made of re- 
worked wool. 


PUBLIC LAND HEARING SET 


Hearings under the Senate resolution 
calling for investigation into matters 
pertaining to sale, purchase, and admin- 
istration of the public lands are sched- 
uled to begin at Elko, Nevada, on Oc- 
tober 16. Hearing will move to Ely 
following the Elko meeting. The other 
hearings will be announced later. Sen- 
ator McCarran is chairman of the spe- 


cial committee which will conduct the 
investigation, which was requested by 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. 


PUBLIC LANDS EARN $800,000 


The public lands in fifty-three federal 
grazing districts established under the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 earned ap- 
proximately $800,000 in grazing fees 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
Director of Grazing R. H. Rutledge has 
reported to Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Of the amount col- 
lected from the 20,000 licenses, half will 
be paid by the United States Treasury 
to the states in which the grazing dis- 
tricts are located, and one-fourth will 
be allotted to the Grazing Service for 
the purchase, construction, and mainte- 
nance of range improvements in the graz- 
ing districts. The remaining one-fourth 
is retained by the Treasury. Nearly 
12,000,000 head of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and goats used the federal range during 
the year under federal licenses in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 


SEEK PROCESSING TAX MONEY 


The fight for a law permitting hog 
raisers to sue to recover the processing 
taxes paid by packers under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration will 
be continued in Congress, according to 
a report at the annual meeting of the 
National Farmers’ Hog Processing Tax 
Recovery Association, held in Des 
Moines, Ia., last week, we read in Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 


Low-income farmers in three southern 
states are now taking out life insurance 
on their mules and workstock. The 
beneficiaries of policies now in effect are 
23,000 small-income farm families in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
who are clients of the Farm Security 
Administration. When one of these 
farmers loses a work animal, he collects 
insurance. Coverage runs from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of the value of the 
animal. 


ROBERTS BROS. & ROSE 


Live Stock Commission Co. 
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CATILE 


STOCK YARDS STATION 
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FULL FLOATING DRIVE 
_Avoids Wasting Power 


AUTOMOTIVE TYPE HEAD 
Pumps More Water 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Carry Weight of Wheel 


BALL BEARING TURNTABLE 


Turns in Lightest Breeze 


SURE ACTING GOVERNOR 
Keeps Tanks Full 


EXPANDING SHOE BRAKE 
Keeps It Storm Safe 


BOLTED GASKET HOOD 
Assures Longer Life 


Write for FREE Air Flow BOOK! 


Tells how to plan and install a SAMSON Air 
Fiow WINDMILL powered water system. Gives ie 
plans, figures and complete instructions. Benefit 
from this sensational development in windmill 
efficiency. Plenty of water to produce more 
meat, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables — with 
FREE wind power — even in 5 mile breezes. [= 
Get the facts before you buy any windmill or pee 





water system. Just send post card to Dept. vom 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS; U.S. A: 








The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 





SEPTEMBER LIVESTOCK 
MARKET CONDITIONS 
By H. W. FRENCH 


ESPITE UNSETTLED WORLD 

conditions, fluctuating commodity 
markets, and declining prices for stocks, 
the market for well finished grain-fed 
cattle performed in a highly satisfactory 
manner during the fore part of Septem- 
ber following a substantial rise dur- 
ing August. Many were surprised at the 
continued strength shown by long-fed 
steers and not everyone is willing to 
predict still higher levels for late Sep- 
tember. The market worked up _ so 
rapidly that it has assumed a top-heavy 
character and perhaps prices will follow 
the recent trend shown by those grad- 
ing good and below. From the end of 
August to mid-September choice grain- 
fed steer values developed material firm- 
ness and at Chicago looked strong to 
50 cents above the start of September. 
On the other hand, common-to-good 
grades for the same period showed 
mainly 25 cents to 75 cents decline; 
and with this two-way market the 
spread in prices became the widest of 
the season. 

Other slaughter classes of cattle 
showed the same irregularity as steers; 
but at no time was there much of an 
upward swing in prices, the general 
trend being downward, except on strictly 
choice grain-fed heifers, which held a 
somewhat stationary position a good 
share of the month. Generally speaking, 
heifers at the middle of September were 
steady to 50 cents under the close of 
August, while beef cows for a like 
period showed mostly 25- to 50-cent 
decline, with canners and cutters and 
bulls largely weak to 25 cents lower. 
Veal calves enjoyed a spurt and were 
mostly 50 cents higher, but heavy 
slaughter calves held around steady. 

It is known that the number of long- 
fed cattle still back in the feed-lots is 
not very large, and those anticipating 
an immediate setback in prices for the 
very best may be fooled. At any rate, 
the general opinion is that further 
widening of the price range will develop. 
Good-to-prime grades have been form- 
ing around 90 per cent of the steer crop 
at Chicago, as compared with about 80 
per cent a year ago. Undoubtedly the 
recent sharp rise in prices has attracted 
more of the toppy kinds to market, and 
many of the steers bought for replace- 
ment will not be ready for market for 
many months. During the week ending 
September 7, choice and prime steers 
purchased for slaughter at Chicago aver- 
aged $12.51 per cwt. against $11.14 a 
year ago and compared with $13.24 for 
the three-year average of 1937 to 1939, 
inclusive. Common offerings during the 
same week averaged $7.28 against $7.45 
a year earlier and $7.46 for the three- 


year average. 





MARKETS 


The $13 steer entered the picture be- 
fore the close of August at Chicago, and 
by the middle of September the $14 
figure was not far away, choice-to-prime 
long-fed medium weight and heavy 
steers selling up to $13.75. There were 
any number of choice steers taken at 
$13 to $13.65, and long yearlings sold 
around $13.25 to $138.50, while light year- 
lings were reported around $13. Shipper 
competition was urgent for the upper 
crust of the crop, but the big packers 
took a good share of the best offerings 
as well. Any number of medium-to-good 
steers sold at $9.50 to $12.50, but com- 
mon kinds were to be had from $6.50 to 
$8. During the week ending September 
3, the average cost of all killer steers 
was $11.65, and at that time many com- 
mon animals were available at $7. 

Most of the short-fed and well-condi- 
tioned grass-fat steers sold at $9 to $11, 
and some Montanas went at $10.25, 
although many northwesterns were to 
be had at $9.50 to $9.75. The run of 
northwestern grass cattle has been dis- 
appointing, although estimated arrivals 
the second week of September totaled 
10,000 head—by far the largest of the 
season up to that time—and these were 
largely from Montana. Some Wyomings 
were reported but included compara- 
tively few of killer variety. The western 
run included 850-pound Montana heifers 
up to $8.75, but the bulk of the grass-fat 
heifers was reported at $7.50 to $8.50, 
although very common kinds landed fre- 
quently at $6.50 and below. Missouri 
River markets were favored with grain- 
fed steers at $13 and above, and some 
Colorado fed medium weights at Denver 
reached $12.65. 

Many of the markets including Den- 
ver recorded sales of $12 grain-fed 
heifers, and both Kansas City and Chi- 
cago had some up to $12.10. Strictly 
choice 890-pound fed mixed steers and 
heifers reached $12.50 at Chicago. The 
big end of the good-to-choice fed heifers 
around the market circuit sold within a 
$10 to $11.50 range, warmed-up and 
short-fed kinds frequently landing at $8 
to $9.50. Heavyweight grass-fat cows 
and some fed native cows made $7.50 to 
$8.50 at Chicago, where the bulk of the 
rangers cleared at $6.50 to $7.25, and 
some medium 1,250-pound Canadians 
scored $6 to $6.25. There were occasional 
sales of range cows at various markets 
at $7.50 and above, but with a break in 
prices early in September it took strictly 
good kinds to reach $7. It was largely a 
$4 to $5.25 market at most places for 
canner and cutter cows, although shelly 
canners were frequently taken at $3.50 
and below. Heavy bologna bulls usually 
sold at $7 or above at Chicago, but at 
many places sales were limited above 
$6.50. 


S ALABLE receipts of cattle during 
August at twelve principal markets 
totaled over 2,000,000 head and showed 
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an increase of around 239,000 compared 
with a year earlier. August slaughter 
under federal inspection totaled 842,129 
cattle and 431,611 calves, against 832,- 
908 cattle and 414,387 calves the corre- 
sponding month in 1939. The eight 
months’ slaughter aggregated 6,235,104 
cattle and 3,540,822 calves, as compared 
with 6,062,171 cattle and 3,523,932 calves 
a year ago. Beef holdings in packing- 
houses and cold storage warehouses on 
September 1 totaled 35,589,000 pounds 
against 33,027,000 pounds a year ago 
and 44,724,000 pounds for the five-year 
average, 1935-39. 

Although the run of cattle out of the 
ranges of the intermountain area has 
been light to moderate so far, many 
are of the opinion that the supply from 
this source will increase greatly within 
a short time, as signs in the hills point 
to an earlier winter which should bring 
the stock down out of the high country 
much ahead of a normal year. The con- 
dition of the ranges in Montana on 
September 1 was four points off from a 
month earlier and only one point below 
a year ago but stood seven points better 
than the ten-year average, 1930-39. The 
Wyoming ranges were several points 
under a month ago and the ten-year 
average but improved five points from 
September 1, 1939. The Colorado ranges 
showed the same condition as on Au- 
gust 1, were two points better than the 
ten-year average, and gained fourteen 
points as compared with September 1 
last year. The condition of the cattle on 
these western ranges was above a month 
ago, a year ago, and also the ten-year 
average. 

Replacement demand for cattle and 
calves has shown no signs of let-up, 
although first cost has been rising. The 
approximate weighted average cost of 
stocker and feeder cattle, exclusive of 
calves, at Chicago, Kansas City and St. 
Paul for July and August combined 
figured around $8.20 as against $7.50 for 
the corresponding period in 1939, and 
the average weights were about the 
same in both years. Most of the stocker 
and feeder offerings at Chicago came 
from Montana and Wyoming, although 
at that market there was a fair supply 
from the Southwest. Kansas City and 
St. Joseph had mostly Texas and Kansas 
stock to offer but Omaha was fairly 
well supplied with offerings from Wyo- 
ming, while Sioux City received its sup- 
ply from a much greater area. Colo- 
rados predominated at Denver, where in- 
creased shipments from Wyoming were 
available. 


From the end of August to the mid- 
dle of September prices for stocker and 
feeder cattle rose generally 25 cents, 
although there was more advance on 
good-to-choice calves. Somewhat similar 
upturn was recorded at many of the 
other markets. Prices show greater gain 
as compared with a year ago. Appar- 
ently the Corn Belt feeders are in a 
position to absorb cattle and calves at 
prevailing levels, because there has been 
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little hesitancy on their part in com- 
peting for replacement stock. While ome 
hears plenty of comment about slaugh- 
ter steers getting top-heavy, there are 
few in the trade at the moment who 
show any bearishness when it comes to 
stocker and feeder values in the imme- 
diate future. Reports reach the central 
markets that many buyers have been 
combing the country and contracting 
cattle on the ranges, and those waiting 
for any big dip in prices before filling 
their needs may be doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

Many of the good-to-choice western 
bred yearling steers in the stocker and 
feeder section at Chicago were taken 
at $9.50 to $10.50, while quite a string 
out of Wyoming sold at $10.75 to $11, 
with best around 700 pounds as high as 
$11.25. Any number of common and 
medium Southwest offerings landed at 
$6.50 to $8.50. While many buyers 
wanted only the little cattle, there were 
some Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio buyers 
seeking heavy steers, and some of the 
big steers of Montana origin scored 
$9.75 on country account, while natives, 
already fleshy after plenty of grain feed- 
ing, occasionally sold at $10.50 and above 
for short finishing periods. There were 
some fleshy feeder steers as high as 
$10.65 on the Omaha market and sales 
were not uncommon above $10.25 at 
Kansas City. Prevailing prices at most 
markets which supply the bulk of the 
cattle and calves to be fed in the Corn 
Belt are almost around the same level. 
Many of the good-to-choice steer calves 
went out at $10 to $11.50, but some at 
Omaha sold as high as $11.75, and a top 
of $12.25 was registered at Sioux City 
for closely sorted 496-pound Nebraskas. 


Considerable increase in the buying 
of stock cows was noted and activity 
featured the trade, although orders va- 
ried greatly. Some buyers were satisfied 
with the common and medium kinds in 
an effort to keep down the “head” cost, 
while others showed the disposition to 
take only the good offerings not showing 
too much age. Sales were numerous at 
$4.50 to $5.50 for the common and me- 
dium grades, with good kinds usually 
clearing at $5.75 to $6.50. Some 600- 
pound yearling heifers went out from 
Chicago at $9.65, while best at Omaha 
reached $9.40, with Denver and other 
points reporting sales up to $9.25. The 
bulk of good-to-choice kinds, however, 
cleared at $8 to $8.75, common and me- 
dium grades selling less readily at $7 
to $7.75. 

Sections of the country which were 
badly in need of moisture a month ago 
are now in good shape due to frequent 
rains. Fall pastures will be greatly im- 
proved and much supplemental feed 
will be available. A short time ago many 
markets were reporting the arrival of 
cattle showing signs of drought condi- 
tions and many of these had to be ab- 
sorbed by country buyers, as flesh con- 
dition gave them little value from the 
standpoint of killers. The sugar beet 
growers will benefit immensely from the 
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EASILY SAFELY 
ECONOMICALLY 


Rotenone is recommended by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for the 
control of Cattle Grubs (Ox War- 
bles, Heel flies). 


Berako 


Highly concentrated LIQUID RO- 
TENONE, Gives quick, dependable 
kill-of cattle grubs at very low cost 
—BERAKO treatments cost only 
about 6¢ per animal! 






Cattle grubs cause an annual loss 
of $65,000,000. Don’t share this 
Loss! 


Write for Control Bulletin and Prices. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
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postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
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recent rains. At present the beet fields 
are in excellent condition: 


Cattie feeders were pleased that long- 
fed steers hit the highest top since 1937 
—a year when best grain-feds reached 
$19.90, paid in September and October. 
During September and October, 1936, 
however, tops rested at $10.50 and 
$11.25, respectively. Best beef steers for 
the entire year of 1936 scored $15—a 
price paid in January. It may be inter- 
esting to report that grain-fed heifers 
in 1937 sold up to $17—a price estab- 
lished in September—while the 1936 
heifer top of $12 was paid during Janu- 
ary, November, and December. 


; HE hog market began September at 
the month’s highest level but was only 
a little above the relatively high posi- 
tion late in August. After sales reached 
the highest level in a year, the packers 
became bearish and forced prices down- 
ward until by the middle of the month 
the general market had sagged 50 cents 
to $1. Fluctuation in the live trade was 
not violent but buyers were in control 
of the situation in the face of what were 
considered only moderate receipts. De- 
mand continued to favor hogs weighing 
180 to 240 pounds, and those under 160 
pounds sold at the greatest discount, 
although offerings much above 350 
pounds also were finding a very indiffer- 
ent outlet. 


There was much uncertainty to the 
dressed pork trade, where prices not 


Sale October 2 


only changed rapidly but worked down- 
ward sharply. It was not unusual for 
pork loins to suffer a setback of $1 and 
even $2 or more in one day, The recovery 
was less liberal. Number 1 pork loins at 
New York on September 5 were quoted 
at $21 to $24 according to weight 
selections, but they had dropped $6 by 
September 12. Other pork cuts worked 
downward in sympathy, but declines 
were not so severe. 


Slaughter of hogs under federal in- 
spection during August was well over 
3,000,000 head and showed around 250,- 
000 increase over a year ago. The 
slaughter from January through August 
totaled 31,264,388, or more than 6,000,- 
000 head larger than during the first 
eight months of 1939. All kinds of pork 
in cold storage on September 1 showed 
material increase as compared with a 
year ago. Cold storage holdings of lard 
at 272,887,000 pounds on September 1 
were 30,321,000 pounds smaller than a 
month earlier but were more than twice 
as large as on September 1 last year 
and for the five-year average, 1935-39. 

Choice barrows and gilts topped at 
$7.75 on the Chicago market on the 
month’s opening session but within two 
weeks’ time buyers forced the top down 
to $6.85. Buying was not so free after 
the break in prices as it was on the re- 
cent upswing; but that undoubtedly was 
due to the sharp breaks noted for 
dressed pork products brought about by 
some reaction in consumer demand 


Selling 200 Head Registered Herefords at the Ranch 


30 MILES NORTHEAST OF 


LAKESIDE, NEBR. 
OCT. 2, 1940 


LORENA'S DOMINO 66TH 2461320 


Attend the series of sales: By-The-Way, Wood Lake, September 30; Belsky and Buffington, Merriman, 
October 1; Benton Marshall and Sons, Chadron, October 3. 


H. H. FORNEY AND SON 


Art Thompson, Auctioneer 


@ 70 Bulls—12 to 20 months old 
@ 40 Open Heifers—1 year old 
@ 50 Cows—All ages 

@ 40 Bred Heifers—2 years old 


Some to calve during winter and from March 10 on 
during spring and summer 1941. 

Some of the two-year-olds mated to Dandy Donation, 
Grand Champion bull at the Chadron Show, 1939, 
and Royal Domino 110th, our choice of the Grand 
Champion 
shown by Fred DeBerard, and Dandy Domino, sire 
of the Grand Champion, Dandy Donation. 


The females are mated to one of our eight outstand- 
ing herd bulls. 

These cattle come up to a high standard in the pro- 
duction of today’s best Hereford cattle. 


which had been good the latter part of 
August. At the middle of September 
good-to-choice 140-to-160-pound butch- 
ers were selling at $5 to $6 and at that 
time 200-to-240-pound offerings were 
making $6.65 to $6.85, with 300-to-360- 
pound kinds at $6 to $6.40. Good packing 
sows from 270 to 500 pounds landed at 
$5 to $6.20, but the bulk of the 300-to- 
360-pound smooth lots was taken at 
$5.75 to $6.10. 


G HANGES in slaughter spring lamb 
were not very pronounced during Sep- 
tember, and for this reason growers are 
thankful. Recently the ups and downs 
had been frequent and sharp. Lamb 
owners were worried and at a loss to 
find a reason for these fluctuations. Now 
that the market is of a more settled 
nature all interests are better satisfied. 
Receipts continue of good volume but 
more and more the offerings from Colo- 
rado are taking the spotlight. So far, 
however, Washington and Idaho con- 
tinue to furnish the bulk of the supply 
at Chicago, but Missouri River markets 
and Denver are depending chiefly on 
those from Colorado. Natives continue 
to run moderately at most points. 


Prices for dressed lamb varied to a 
greater extent than was true of those 
for lambs on the hoof. Recenc rains 
have been of benefit to the sheepmen 
and forced shipments’ because of 
drought have ceased. Rains in Utah and 
states adjoining are a little too late to 
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be of any material benefit, except for 
stock water on the trail. Fall pastures in 
most sections will be good and wheat- 
fields will care for many lambs, as pres- 
ent conditions are excellent. There was 
no abundance of matured sheep at the 
various markets, but yearling wethers 
continue to put in an appearance in fair 
volume at Chicago and Missouri River 
markets. Condition of sheep and lambs 
on the western ranges as of September 
1 is vastly better than a year ago and 
shows a few points improvement over 
the ten-year average, 1930-39. 

Feeder lamb demand continued broad 
at public markets and in most of the 
intermountain range area. Outlet for 
breeding ewes seems to hold up and all 
ages are being absorbed, although some 
buyers refused to have anything to do 
with short-term kinds (those that last 
a season or two), giving preference to 
better ages and yearlings. One week in 
September, Omaha reported the sale of 
around 25 loads of breeding ewes. It 
has been reported that the movement of 
feeding lambs into Kansas wheat field 
pastures has increased recently, and 
Corn Belt feeders, as well, are taking 
many loads. Most of the whiteface feed- 
ing lambs have been selling in Utah of 
late at $7.25 to $7.35 with the ewe lambs 
not included. Whiteface ewe lambs 
moved at $8. Idaho reported most r-cent 
sales of feeding lambs at $7.50 to $7.75, 
and in Montana the bulk sold straight 
across at $7.75, with a few deals as 
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high as $8. Some Wyoming sections 
found trade slowing down as prospective 
buyers resisted the general $8 asking 
price for September and October de- 
livery. Sales in Wyoming have been 
chiefly around $7.50 to $7.75, but ewe 
lambs were sold as high as $8.50. 

Most of the good to choice range feed- 
ing lambs at the various public stock- 
yards have been selling at $8.25 to $8.75; 
some scored $8.85 and higher, with 
lightweights reported as high as $9.15 
at Chicago. Native feeding lambs sold at 
big discounts, comparatively few land- 


ing much above $7.75. Many solid- 
mouthed breeding ewes from 100 to 120 
pounds sold at Omaha around $5 to 
$5.85, and younger kinds freely cleared 
above $6, while yearling ewes generally 
sold at $7.50 to $8. Outstanding 100- 
pound weights reached $8.75. Short-term 
breeding ewes sold largely at $4 to'$4.75, 
thin feeding ewes at $3 and below. 

Late in August some native spring 
lambs at Chicago reached $10.35. Some 
rangers from Washington topped at $10. 
However, at the close that month very 
few natives or westerns made $9.25 and 
better. Slaughter spring lambs of a 
range variety sold up to $9.50 at Chi- 
cago and as high as $9.65 for Colorados 
at Denver during September. The clos- 
ing top at both points at the middle of 
the month was $9.50. Other Missouri 
River markets usually reported tops at 
$9.25 and below, although strictly choice 
were quotable slightly higher at that 
time but not available. For the month 
most of the fat spring lambs which 
filled the market hopper cleared at $8.75 
to $9.25, but medium offerings fre- 
quently sold down to $8. Good-to-choice 
shorn spring lambs at Omaha made 
$8.35 to $8.90. 

Better-grade lightweight slaughter 
ewes bulked at most markets from $3 
to $3.75, but Chicago often reported a 
top at $4. Heavy and medium weight 
ewes sold chiefly at $2 to $2.75, but a 
common kind landed at $1.50 and less. 
Fed yearling wethers at Chicago and 


Strong Price Basing Points 


HE greatest interest of every grower, regardless of where he sells, is in strong price 
basing or fixing points. Admittedly the CENTRAL MARKETS are the price fixing points. 
If this were not true, country sales would not so closely follow the markets up and down. 
If the central markets are weakened, growers will lose more in one year than they can gain in 
ten by selling at home. Their actual interest in CENTRAL MARKETS is a great deal more than 
the interest of the owners of these markets. 


CENTRAL MARKETS can only be strong and set good prices if they receive good livestock. 
If all the choice kinds are sold at home, with the mediocre end coming to market, both classes will 


sell lower. Recently a Colorado grower shipping a car of choice calves to Denver received $600 
more than he expected because he was basing his estimated returns on the sale of medium calves. 
Other western growers will have the same experience if they will send all of their cattle to the 
DENVER MARKET. 
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REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 









Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


A. A. Smith, President Sterling, Colorado 


Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 


We are offering some classy bulls 
for fall and winter delivery 


PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY 


ROGGEN 


COLORADO 





AUCTION SALE! 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 9 A.M. 


JEFFERSON, COLORADO, 70 miles southwest of Denver on Highway No. 285 


500 Head High-Grade Hereford Breeding Cattle 


230 Cows 156 Calves 
103..Bred Heifers 9 Registered Hereford Bulls 
38 Farm Horses and 11 Sets of Harness 


South Park Cattle Co., Jefferson, Colo., Owners 


Col. C. E. Croft, Auctioneer ° Paul V. Pattridge, Clerk 
Littleton, Colorado c/o First National Bank, Golden, Colorado 



























When you want a price on a CARLOT of... 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 
LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 


Let us quote you a delivered price. 


ARCH SALES COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS CHerry 4121 DENVER, COLO. 
Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 
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Omaha were taken as high as $8, but, in 
the main, sales ranged from $7 to $7.75. 


T ue wool market has not shown the 
activity many had anticipated, and re- 
ports out of Boston show that the de- 
mand is below expectation. Contracts on 
new government orders early in Septem- 
ber called for several million yards of 
wool cloth. There has been a fair move- 
ment of wool from warehouses in the 
West; but much is left for sale, and 
those with interest in this wool are 
waiting for some price improvement to 
develop. Recent price changes were very 
small and on the whole trade was rather 
sluggish, following some temporary ac- 
tivity at one time in August. Sellers, 
however, continued to ask _ stronger 
prices in most instances. What changes 
have been made since a month ago 
favor slightly better levels. 


Graded fine delaine fleece received a 
few calls for small quantities at 35 to 37 
cents, in the grease. Other graded lines 
of bright fleeces were quiet with fine 
clothing quoted at 29 to 31 in the grease; 
combing half blood, 36 to 38; combing 
three-eighths and quarter blood, 40 to 42. 
Country packed bright fleeced wools 
have sold at 39 to 40, in the grease, de- 
livered. Semi-bright fleeces nominal quo- 
tations were mostly 28 to 30, in the 
grease, for fine and 31 to 33 for half 
blood and 35 to 37 for three-eighths and 
quarter blood. 

Staple combing fine grade territory 
wools made 90 to 92 cents, scoured basis, 
while graded French combing fine held 
mostly at 85 to 88 cents. Combing quar- 
ter blood had bids of 70 cents, but most 
holders asked 72 to 75 cents. Short to 
average French combing fine in original 
bags sold at 82 to 83 cents. Some buyers 
with urgent needs paid 85 to 87 cents 
for good French combing length fine ter- 
ritory in original bags, but most bids 
were around 85 cents. 

Sales of twelve-month Texas wools 
were mostly at 85 to 88 cents, scoured 
basis, but demand did not take every- 
thing which was available within this 
range. Greasy eight-month wool sold at 
80 to 82 cents, and clean eight-month 
wool made 85 to 87 cents. A few lim- 
ited sales of greasy fall wools were 
quoted at 69 to 72 cents. 


A press report bearing a Boston date 
line indicates that the British govern- 
ment plans to ship 250,000,000 pounds 
of raw wool to this country from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for storage in 
Boston. It will be brought here for 
safe keeping. Should any of it be sold 
in the United States, our government 
customs will collect a tariff of 31 cents 
per pound, scoured basis. American 
wool growers, fearful that much of this 
huge supply may be sold, have appealed 
to the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. 


Hoes have been finding a fairly 
good outlet although there was no spe- 
cial activity recorded. Buyers have re- 
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sisted advancing prices, so that improye- 
ment may not continue. Many houses 
will have more hides to move in the near 
future, as there is a seasonal increase in 
the take-off after summer months. Na- 
tive steer hides in New York were 
quoted in mid-September at 12% cents, 
and the same source of information 
placed them at the middle of August at 
10% cents. Light native cow hides were 
worth 12 cents, up 2 cents for the period. 
Branded cow hides were quoted at 10% 
cents. Butt brands at 11 cents com- 
pared with 9 cents to 94 cents a month 
ago. 


MARKET TRENDS IN EAST 
AND CORN BELT MARTS 
By DAVID I. DAY 


AS THE CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 

market opened on the fourth week 
of August, there were accumulated 
orders on hand for long-fed steers which 
the rather moderate supply failed to 
satisfy. This seemed to be the situation 
at practically all Corn Belt markets. 

Receipts were lower than the previous 
week but above those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1939. Virtually all the 
long-feds and yearlings in sight were 
up from 10 to 15 cents overnight. 
Nearly all plainer fed cattle and the big 
bulk of the grassers, for that matter, 
were a little above the level of previous 
days. Buyers frequently expressed the 
thought that the prices of the com- 
moner sorts would tend to hold for 
some days while the fatter kinds would 
séll a little lower before the week was 
over. 

Fed heifers were about 15 cents higher 
in most cases, with others about steady. 
3eef cows, cutters, and canners were 
unchanged and slow. The demand was 
fairly good for choice shipping grades 
of bulls, but the major portion of the 
run was only fair to good and sold on 
a slow market. Comparatively few good- 
to-choice vealers showed up to be dis- 
posed of at firm rates. A handful of 
fancy selects hit the top at $12, but the 
big end of the better ones went at $11 
to $11.50, plainer calves running as low 
as $6.50 and a number of common light 
“vellow-hammers” finding buyers at 
around $5.25. 

The period started with just a reason- 
able number of grassers offered at any 
of the middle western markets, most of 
the natives going up to $8.75, the off- 
quality varieties at $7.25 and lower; a 
few good meaty grassers went at $9.25 
and a few showing the effect of cake 
feeding on pasture bringing up to $10 
even. Most all grain-fed steers brought 
from $10 to $10.25, some with a very 
few weeks in dry-lot. Some, a bit better, 
sold at $11 and up to $11.65. Several 
loads of fairly fat yearlings brought 
$12, with a few fat but rather plain 
and heavy steers finding buyers at 
$11.65 to $11.75. Not over a half dozen 
loads at the beginning of August’s 
fourth week were attractive enough to 
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entice bids over $12. The bulk of these 
were medium weights, very smooth, at 
$12.25. A Chicago packer paid $12.60 for 
a neat shipment of 1265-pound steers. 
The price on all these better fed steers 
was sustained by the good eastern de- 
mand assisted by the fact that the local 
wholesale beef market was in healthy 
condition. 

The first day of August’s fourth week 
saw some 12,000 to 13,000 hogs on at 
Chicago, fully a fourth probably direct 
shipments from various points to the 
packers. The day was marked by the 
highest hog prices since along in Octo- 
ber last year. The Chicago extreme top 
was $7.25, but the market was noticeably 
active, with all prices up from 10 cents 
to 40 cents, the average at the market 
holding at $6.40. The premium was 
wider at all markets for the stand-out 
loads, every Corn Belt market showing 
a definite lookout among buyers for 
quality butchers. Most of the 200-to-250- 
pound hogs brought $6.90 to $7.20, with 
price levels gradually descending to 
reach $4.55 for big 600-pound sows. 
There was a steady fresh pork market 
at all points, with Chicago loin prices 
ranging from $12.50 to about $21. 

An extremely light supply of choice 
native lambs, sorted ewes and wethers, 
sold at $9.60 to $9.75. So light, indeed, 
was the supply that it scarcely consti- 


tuted a price test. Only about 4,000 
showed up at Chicago, the long end be- 
ing directs to packers. Not a western 
lamb, or virtually none, was in sight 
at several markets. Some medium qual- 
ity yearling wethers went from $7.15 
to $7.25, and a comparatively few old 
ewes went at $4 to $4.10. At all Corn 
Belt markets, quite a number more 
feeding lambs could have been sold to 
the country, but the supply ran from 
very light to zero. A nice market was in 
sight pretty well all over at $8.75 up 
to $9, most inquiries seeming to be for 
blackface range lambs of handyweights, 
strictly choice quality. 


T op steer prices within little more 
than forty-eight hours fluctuated from 
$11.65 back to $12.60. No other week in 
a year had seen steer and heifer prices 
selling through a wider price range. No 
other week all season had brought to 
the middlewestern markets quite so 
few real good long-fed steers. All week, 
finish was at a decided premium. Nat- 
urally, gains were scored on the best-fed 
stock, with grass steers ruling unevenly 
and mostly on the lower side. Outside 
the high grassers, however, there were 
no serious price breaks, and this was due 
to the continued pace at which the beef 
market moved. The eastern demand was 
for a better class of cattle than was 


available in numbers, for the simple 
reason that many of the really big string 
cattle feeders were cleaned out. So buy- 
ers took the next best in sight, and the 
price remained strong. 


In general, steers good enough to bring 
$11.50 or more closed the week strong 
to 25 cents higher, very good grading 
stock selling at $11 finished steady, as 
did short-feds of the better kind, lower 
early that week but closing stronger, 
regaining about all earlier losses. Steers 
in the $10 column were uneven, light 
fed stock was steady, and grassers 
with a little feeding were slightly off 
but not so low as earlier in the week. 
Stockery types of native grass steers 
were off most. In fact, all native grass 
cattle were noticeably off as the week 
came to an end. Some fairly nice little 
steers brought only $8 as the week-end 
came, and to everybody’s surprise a 
demand stiffened late for cheap steers 
from the Southwest which no buyers 
wanted three or four days earlier. 


Hog tops were still $7.25 at the week- 
end but the average as the week closed 
was a little higher. Taking the week as 
a whole, the average at Chicago was 
$6.30, highest that far of the entire 
year. Within two months, prices on 
various classes of hogs at the Corn 
Belt markets had soared from 70 to 80 
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de cents to $2 and $2.10 on the better’ ery witnessed that week in lamb prices. ing plain in quality. The eastern buy- 
ng grades. Nevertheless, the week ended The six-day average was in Chicago ers set the pace on all good-to-choice 
y- with few lots on the markets. In fact, only $9.35, however, the same as the and prime animals offered. 
“a all the fourth August week, receipts previous week, the rising prices as the On that day on most all markets, bulk 
were considerably below requirements, week ended just balancing the lower of the fed steers and yearlings was 
the cooler weather had stiffened con- prices as the week opened. This was around 25 cents over the close of the 
ng sumer demand for fresh pork, and avail- approximately the situation at the time previous week, with plainer kinds ruling 
ng able supplies were below normal. So _ at all the markets. from 10 to 25 cents up, heifers mostly 
ng 4 many packers could not fill their orders 20 to 25 cents higher, bulls about 15 
as for stock—a situation which indicated a Tue scramble for better cattle con- cents higher, all four c’s—calves, cows, 
ver sharp price increase shortly. The best tinued on all markets the final five days canners, and cutters—steady or steady 
er, prices paid in Chicago for top light loins of August. From $12.90, the top price at to strong, and with stockers and feed- 
ers were $21.75 and $22. Chicago went to $13.25 on all but one’ ers at all markets strong to a shade 
ght The fourth week in August saw lambs’ day when nothing really choice appeared higher. 
ers advance around $1 during the six days. and the top price hit at $11.70 for a It was a day when, without any new 
off The best price was a little better than load of 950-pound yearlings. However, highs for the season, an optimistic 
ek. $10, yearling wethers brought up to. the final day of the month saw several _ spirit prevailed, good to choice grades 
ers $8.65, and top feeders were bringing droves at $13.10 to $13.75. Most ob- showing a nice upturn. All cattle good 
‘ass up to $9 when available. The receipts servers on various markets said on enough to call for prices of $11 and 
eek were lower than for any week in over August 26 that the buying side showed $11.50 or better were in strong demand, 
ttle a year at practically all markets. The more action that day than on any other substituting for the still better sorts 
end situation was much the same as in the day all season, so far as fed steers actually desired by eastern and other 
- a hog market. Receipts were low, cooler and yearlings were concerned. The cause buyers but unavailable. Some of the 
2ers weather stimulated consumer demand, of the sudden activity was the combina-_ cattle picked up by these discriminating 
yers ae and low available fresh mutton supplies tion of small receipts, mostly carrying purchasers were, after all, little better 
| all contributed to the substantial recov- a rather light beef tonnage and averag- than reasonably good short-feds. Even 
2ek- 
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and the better grassers were not neg- 
lected, but upturns were not so pro- 
nounced. Very few native grassers 
showed up at any of the markets, with 
the fair-to-goods selling at $9 to $9.75 
to killers, the plainer grades being di- 
vided between feeder dealers and killers. 
Not much stock went as low as $7, some 
fat plain southwesterns even selling 
at $8.75. 

This market situation continued until 
the end of August with slight funda- 
mental changes. The packers felt that 
prices on the medium-to-good grade 
steers were too high, but local and 
eastern demands were too broad. The 
prices continued for the most part 
steady with spots here and there indi- 
cating a bit of price resistance and levels 
would drop a little. During these days, 
the good short-feds brought $10.50 to 
$11 everywhere, while good grading fed 
steers found buyers at up to $11.50. By 
and all, the real light yearlings showed 
less decline in these price ranges than 
heavier steers. 

The month of August closed with a 
Chicago average of $11—the highest 
average on the cattle market in three 
years. All over the Corn Belt, markets 
reflected the spirit of the occasion. The 
steer top was $13.25—a figure paid 
for many smooth long-feds. Receipts 
were heavier, too, for the week 
than had been customary—considerably 
heavier than for the final August week 
last year. Buying orders were growing 
broader, the beef trade everywhere re- 
mained excellent in spite of sharp retail 
price mark-ups, and competition stayed 
keener for the under-supply of really 
good to choice long-feds. 


So the bulk of good to choice steers 
and yearlings was strong at 25 cents 
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the plainer portion of the short-feds 


higher, and plainer grades and grassers 
were up a little—around 10 cents as a 
rule. Best fed heifers on the various 
markets were strong at 20 and 25 cents 
higher. Bulls were around 10 cents 
higher. Beef cows, canners, cutters, 
calves, also stockers and feeders, were 
fully steady for the most part. As the 
top prices repeated at $13.25, many 
farmers and feeders expressed a hope 
that cattle would not reach $14, fearing 
an over inducement to others to get into 
the feeding game, for which possibly 
they were neither fitted nor prepared. 

On August 26, a sharp advance in 
hogs was registered, the best bringing 
around $7.50—a new 1940 peak on many 
markets. Most good butchers in weights 
from 200 to 250 pounds sold at $7.20 to 
$7.40. The wholesale fresh pork market 
rose from 50 cents to $1.50 per cwt. 
during the day. The Chicago loin market 
was from $14 to $23—a new high for 
1940. 

The following day, the bulk of 200-to- 
250-pound hogs went from $7.40 to $7.65 
—another new 1940 peak price. Receipts 
seemed to drop a little, and all grades 
were up from 15 cents to 25 cents, with 
some spots 30 to 40 cents up from the 
low time of the day before. This situa- 
tion remained fundamentally unchanged, 
with only one day showing a price weak- 
ening, the month ending with another 
price record for the year of $7.75 top 
and the best six-day average since last 
October, set at $6.75. Wholesale pork 
prices were unmistakably moving higher 
as the month ended with Chicago loins 
top at $25—a new peak for the pres- 
ent year. 

On August 26, the middle western 
markets mostly reported a steady, strong 
trade in lambs but on slow markets. In 
Chicago, the outstanding natives were 
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picked up by city butchers at $10.35, 
the cream of the Washington state 
rangers going at the nice figure of $10. 
The trade slowness developed from 
sellers’ resistance to lower offers. Vari- 
ous odd lots of rangers sold down to 
$7.50; old sheep were scarce but prices 
were quoted as steady with a few lights 
transferred at $4. The following days 
indicated a slow decline which sharp- 
ened at the extreme end of the month. 
As the month closed, fat lambs were 75 
cents lower, sheep were reported steady, 
as were feeders, and yearlings around 
40 cents lower. The week started with 
the highest prices since early in July, 
but the receipts increased and buyers 
bore down. Dressed lamb prices on the 
final hours of the month were around 
$14 to $21 as compared with $11 to $18 
some thirty days before. 


So we pass to the early days of Sep- 
tember, with the wholesale beef trade 
less active than it had been for some 
days. After Labor Day, the combined 
run of cattle was only moderate and 
orders were narrowing; but, on the 
whole, the undertone of all middle 
western markets appeared reasonably 
healthy, prices running from steady 
to 25 cents lower. Very few cattle 
actually sold at the full decline in Chi- 
cago and other points, losses being 
noticeable only on plainer feds and 
grassers. 

The cream of the long-fed and year- 
ling offering bulked up in Chicago and 
elsewhere from $12, with medium to 
good fed steers, all the short-fed, and all 
the grassers under decided pressure and 
running weak to 25 cents lower. The 
top was around $13.35 on up to the equal 
of the year’s high mark of $13.65. For 
the most part, heifers were nearly 
steady, and beef cows, canners, and cut- 
ters were extremely dull, with the price 
spread wide, most of this kind going 
at $4.75 to $5.10 for cutters, with can- 
ners bulking at $3.85 to $4.15. Stockers 
and feeders at this period were fully 
steady everywhere. 

By September 5 in Chicago hogs had 
declined from 10 to 20 cents, with a top 
of $7.50 and an average of around $6.70. 
Best prices were paid for hogs as light 
as 190 pounds and up to 250 pounds. 
On the whole, however, stock below 200 
pounds was mostly off. The weakened 
market resulted directly from declines 
in the wholesale fresh pork market. 
Some nice large droves appeared, num- 
bering from 200 to 300 animals, and 
farmers as a rule were unworried by 
lower bids. As the hog market weakened, 
the lamb market strengthened, with a 
small supply selling strong to 10 cents 
up. The best sold to packers at $9.50. 
The yearling top was also higher by 15 
cents, being $8.15. Some old sheep came 
on, bringing around $4. 

At Sioux City on September 5 the 
week showed 10,904 sheep received, in 
contrast with only 7,708 the same first 
September days of 1939. Throughout the 
twelve Corn Belt markets studied, how- 
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ever, the sheep receipts were consider- 
ably under the same days in 1939 and 
even more under the corresponding days 
of the previous week. 

In this Iowa market, good and choice 
steers and yearlings found demand 
broad and sold strong to 25 cents higher, 
with load lots selling as high as $12.50. 
There was a decreased run of cattle 
with a considerable percentage of 
slaughter steers and yearlings. Quality 
seemed a bit less attractive than had 
been the case for some days. The most 
numerous sales appeared probably at 
from $11.75 to $12.85 for the choicer 
kinds and less select lots going from 
$10 to $11.25. Some medium short-feds 
found buyers at $9 to $9.50. Some south- 
western grassers, around 950 pounds, 
sold as low as $7. Some medium and bet- 
ter steers and yearlings from the 
Northwest bulked at $8.50 to $9.50. Fed 
heifers ruled strong the first days of 
September on the Sioux City market; 
several good and choice loads cashed 
at $9.75 to $10.75, with the strictly 
choice sort calling for bids of $11.50. 
Beef cows bulked at $5.50 to $6.75, can- 
ners and cutters turning mostly at $4 to 
$5, and a few thin canners being dis- 
posed of at as low as $3.50. Some good 
sausage bulls sold up to $6.85. Vealers 
weakened at this period to a practical 
top of $10. The stocker and feeder 
supply was unchanged from the week 
before. A good selection was available, 
demand was a little slower, but prices 
stayed steady to strong. The bulk of 
these animals was moving at $8.25 to 
$9.50, with a few choice stock steers 
hitting $12 and heifers of equal quality 
selling as high as $10.50. 

The top on feeder lambs at Sioux 
City that week was $8.75, with the bulk 
selling at $8.40 to $8.65. The first days 
of the month there brought only minor 
fluctuations in lamb prices, which gave 
spring lamb values there a steadier and 
stronger basis than had been the case 
the last days of August. Early in this 
period, a few loads of 81-to-84-pound 
rangers went to shippers at the top of 
$9.10. As hours passed, the bulk of the 
better sorted natives sold between $8.75 
and $8.85 with a few exceptional natives 
and rangers moving at $8.95. A very few 
lots of medium to choice yearlings 
brought from $6.85 to $7.75, with ewes— 
common to choice—going all the way 
from $1.50 to $3.50. 


T ne first week of the month found 
Kansas City with probably the season’s 
largest supply of stockers and feeders, 
a rather unusual selection of two to 
three-year-old medium fleshed feeders, 
and a nice supply of good Shorthorn 
yearlings. There seemed to be an under- 
supply of whiteface steer yearlings and 
calves. Some _ good-to-choice whiteface 
feeders were bringing up to $9.75, with 
some strictly choice stuff up to $10.25. 
However, good quality yearlings were 
available at $8.50 and a little over, with 
some outstanding Shorthorn stocker 
steers at $8.25, with medium to good 
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Shorthorn stocker steers around $7.25 to 
$7.50. There as in Chicago, Sioux City, 
and other markets, it was noticed that 
the feeder demand was strongest in com- 
munities visited by rains and weakest in 
the drier localities. 

September 10 brought to my attention 
a rather interesting fact at Indianapolis. 
The top selling cattle, three truly choice 
steers, bringing $13.25 were consigned to 
the Producers Commission Association 
by the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude Wickard, for years quite an ex- 
tensive farmer and livestock producer 
at Camden, Indiana. With 2,411 cattle 
on sale that day, the good-to-choice 
steers sold steady to weak while the 
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common to good kinds were weak— 
just a shade lower on most of the trans- 
actions. A few choice steers brought 
the top, but the bulk of the good-to- 
choice kinds brought $11 to $12.50, the 
medium-to-goods sold at $9.50 to $10.75, 
the commoner kinds from $8.50 down- 
ward. The heifer top of the day was $12, 
most of the better offerings, however, 
commanding $10.50 to $11.35 and the 
common and medium sorts from $7 to 
$10. Fat cows ran from $5.50 to $7, can- 
ners and cutters ran from $3.50 to $5.25, 
and bulls sold from $5 to $7. 

The following day (September 11) in 
Buffalo, New York, the cattle market 
was active and had been so all week. All 
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power on earth," available to every 


farm and ranch. 


Before you buy any electric system, be 
sure to find out about the new Jacobs 
System! Learn why it’s cheaper to own 
a Jacobs. Write for FREE LITERA- 
TURE! 


AMERICA’S OLDEST WIND ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURER 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CoO., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Great Western 


Livestock Show 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1, 1940 


The 48th District Agricultural] Associa- 
tion’s 15th annual Great Western Live- 
stock Show will be held October 26-No- 
vember 1, 1840, at the Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards. 


This stock show has been of tremen- 
dous economic and educational value to 
the entire western livestock industry. 
The show has been carried forward on 
intensely practical lines, with the value 
of improved breeding and _ scientific 
feeding stressed. 

The Great Western this year will be 
larger than in recent years, with a 
substantial increase particularly in the 
exhibits of registered beef cattle. An 
outstanding feature will be the auction 
sale of Hereford range and herd bulls, 
as well as registered heifers. This sale 
will take place Wednesday, October 80, 
at 9:30 a. m. 


Be sure to take in the 
Great Western Livestock Show! 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
The Great Western Market 





For Home and Investment 
Come fo Colorado's 
Mountains 


For Sale or Trade 


TOURIST HOTEL 
AT BUFFALO PARK 


ON PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY 


3 Beautiful Cabins and Filling 
Station included. 12 rooms 
with light and water. Bath 
and shower facilities. Hotel 
has been newly papered and 
painted. Ideally located on 
three trout streams. Will con- 
sider trade for clear city prop- 
erty. 

For Particulars Call or Write 

H. W. Rabb 
1300 South Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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classes of long dry-fed cattle were fully 
25 cents higher. Better quality cattle 
were finding their way to market. A 
load of choice-to-prime  1,108-pound 
steers made the extreme top of $13.15. 
A load of long yearlings averaging 
1,040 pounds sold at $12.75; a few 
bunches of other cattle brought $11.75 
to $12.25. The bulk of the Buffalo re- 
ceipts were, however, southern grassers 
and Canadians commanding bids of 50 
cents to 75 cents lower. The heifer 
market was active, the extreme top 
being $11.25, some few selling at $11.15. 
Grass heifers brought up to $8.25, 
dairy-typers being slow and draggy. 
Some medium butcher heifers sold up 
to $7, with fat heifers up to $8, grassy 
kinds and dairy types going as low as 
$5.50, and some few up to $7. Cows 
were steady to slow, thin canners sell- 
ing at 25 cents lower; bulls were slow 
and a full 25 cents lower. The calf 
market had slowed up, with the best 
bringing from $12.50 to $13, the over- 
weight kinds discriminated against as 
much as $1 a ewt. The Buffalo hog mar- 
ket was saggy, with altogether too many 
light hogs offered. 


Back in Chicago on September 12, the 
top steer prices were again $13.25. Fat 
steers and yearlings were steady to 
strong; plainer grades and grassers were 
dull. Heifers were steady to strong. 
Canners, cutters, stockers, and feeders 
were steady; bulls and calves were from 
10 cents to 25 cents higher. Sows were 
firm and in spots slightly up. All other 
grades were 10 to 15 cents lower, the 
top being $7.15 and average around 
$6.45. Fat lambs were selling at steady 
to higher rates, the top for range offer- 
ings being $9.50, natives reaching $9.25. 


Farmers the last thirty days are say- 
ing little about cheaper western feeders. 
They realize that, with the heavy stor- 
age of grains, free and under seal, on 
the farms and elsewhere and another 
fairly good crop of corn already ma- 
tured, the demand will continue to be 
strong for feeders, in response to which 
cheap western feeders are out of the 
question. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 16, 1940 Aug. 15, 1940 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)......$12.00-18.50 $11.50-12.25 


Slaughter Steers—Good ..........220.0..-....cceseeeese 9.75-12.50 10.25-11.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.).......... 11.50-13.00 11.50-12.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good _.00...00...0eeeeeeeeeeee 9.75-11.50 10.25-11.50 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)...... 7.75- 9.75 7.75-10.25 


Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.).. 9.75-12.75 


10.00-12.00 
Heifers—Good-Choice 


oe gat eid se ere es 10.00-12.25 9.75-11.50 
NS iF a So tiles gs oh ae 6.75- 7.75 7.00- 7.00 
Vealers—Good-Choice  ....................ccccececeeeeeeeeee 11.50-12.50 10.25-11.75 
Galves—Go0d-Cheicee | «e255. n ic céeccncccenciscccsecvasdscc’. 8.00- 9.00 7.75- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch............... 8.75-10.75 8.50-10.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 7.00- 8.75 6.75- 8.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.).......... 6.60- 6.80 6.50- 6.90 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ...........0.000..0...... 9.15- 9.50 9.00- 9.25 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice .................... 7.00- 8.00 7.25- 8.007 
Ewes—Goo0d-Choice o..............-s20ccccceceseceeeeeceeee 3.00- 4.00 2.15- 3.75% 


* 500-900 lbs. + Shorn. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Sept. 16, 1940 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up).....................- $19.50-21.00 
Steer—Good .......2...2......... abel sah a oh eae 18.50-19.50 
Steer—Choice “(500-700 Ibs.)........................ 18.50-21.00 
PRE fan ng ele ee ae 17.50-19.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice ......................2..---+- 18.50-20.50 


Aug. 15, 1940 
$18.00-19.00 
16.50-18.00 
17.50-19.00 
16.50-18.00 
17.50-19.00 





MCAT “SECCT OOO, | i 2 eS odikocccacn eee 17.50-18.50  16.50-18.00 

COW GConmimercnen ©. s.csc. ce 13.00-15.00 13.00-14.50 

Veal and Call -45noite ones. ee: 15.00-19.00 14.00-18.00 

Veal and Calf—Good ..................:..-.-.. sa hnars2, 13.00-17.00 13.00-17.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights).......... ‘16.50-19.00  20.00-22.00 

Spring Lamb—Good ..............20.............2eeeee0e- 15.50-18.00  18.50-21.00 

AN nA rs ccs cscenatnanens ee Rees $.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 
FRESH PorRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average........ icc naces 17.00-19.00 20.00-21.00 

* Previous classification ‘‘Good.’’ + Veal. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


August First Eight 
RECEIPTS— 1940 1939 1940 
eT ll Csi cscces apecat edges 1,248,870 1,199,622 8,383,700 
CBIVES .. wnrececctcecsue Said ict chaadulanseceaSdecs 535,819 564,122 3,901,024 
ANNI chase hes oh Cots ih a dune aes 2,176,880 2,006,954 21,759,019 
SOO: wiiccocc tistics B dias ot sebcsed 2,067,576 2,391,559 14,120,622 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
MEER bse ace teecilees Si ar aa 597,300 548,215 3,314,707 
RieRRO he eek ec eile 235,846 246,357 1,535,106 
WINES «se iho < casc oes cha saes cecaesacesacdeeiees 676,570 550,180 6,021,084 
ROMNOEND? Bees ere ee Paces 1,187,658 1,419,442 6,467,258 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
REO bee ct I oe a 321,065 300,764 1,541,105 
WSU: sc ea rics citacasaess me 79,588 74,490 466,676 
RIN 8 net roi Melted cn Maite 37,412 36,117 334,899 
BOON -coNercuesas Joe coer te ae 383,370 504,342 1,346,334 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
ROMUN aii PBS Nek et ciecse ORR OOO 823,000 6,235,000 
NORMS Hho co AY Rees re Je Be 432,000 414,000 3,541,000 
I choc hah eto inte mvn ig sds acecteee 3,045,000 2,791,000 31,264,000 
PINNED 32h adn ere Oe Ronen Weed 1,489,000 1,457,000 11,267,000 


* Exclusive of calves. 7 Includes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Sept. 1, 19407 


Aug. 1, 1940 


Sept. 1, 1939 


BPORGN SOO i.e Se ae 25,501,000 31,816,000 22,358,000 
OnpGG Pee ose ek 10,088,000 10,188,000 10,669,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................. 3,214,000 3,342,000 2,459,000 
PROECN POP. o oo assis cace 141,422,000 217,910,000 110,506,000 
BEG ONE POP” oo 76,958,000 94,140,000 73,765,000 
PICKIN PORK 8 199,635,000 236,638,000 176,661,000 
Miscellaneous .......................- 66,944,000 77,251,000 65,985,000 

OUR SAOREE 5. o.oo ce cscs 523,762,000 671,285,000 462,403,000 
BRIE eccketikainibidtacudcichetniiendciaulae 272,887,000 303,208,000 110,378,000 
FrosenPoultry <...céccic4....: 82,137,000 82,415,000 62,070,000 
Creamery Butter.................... 134,476,000 123,628,000 172,825,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)........ 11,404,000 12,211,000 10,482,000 

*Cured or in process of cure. 7Subject to revision. 


Sept. 15, 1939 


$10.50-11.00 


9.50-10.50 
10.50-11.25 
9.50-10.50 
8.00- 9.50 
10.50-11.25* 
9.50-11.25 
6.75- 7.50 
10.50-11.50 
8.00- 9.00 
8.75-10.25 
7.00- 8.75 
7.75- 8.15 


Sept. 15, 1939 


$16.50-17.50 


15.50-16.50 
16.50-18.00 
15.50-16.50 
17.50-18.50 
16.50-17.50 
12.50-13.50 
17.50-18.507 
16.50-17.507 


17.00-18.00 
15.00-17.00 
8.00- 9.00 


18.00-21.00 


Months 
1939 
8,453,674 
4,132,105 
17,340,144 
15,147,284 


3,340,185 
1,581,763 
4,583,175 
7,220,302 


1,547,775 
455,029 
330,617 

1,722,066 


6,062,000 

3,523,000 
25,263,000 
11,163,000 


5-Yr. Av. 
30,067,000 
14,657,000 
2,122,000 
88,328,000 
72,216,000 
201,337,000 
59,821,000 
468,548,000 
101,838,000 
56,389,000 
155,585,000 
10,733,000 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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The welcome rumble of the truck with COTTONSEED CAKE, 


BE SURE PELLETS OR CUBES means the rich protein that will make 


strong cows, vigorous bulls and stronger, thriftier calves. 


Early caking of the cow herd makes money for the cowman, 
through thrifty cows that develop strong calves and produce 
plenty of milk after calving. 


It's the EXTRA POUNDS of Protein-Rich Cottonseed Cake 
that make the difference that pays the cowman. And it’s 
time NOW to get your cake! 


e Educational Service e 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS’N.., Inc. 


1411 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas, Dept., A. C. P. 140. 


“PLEASE SEND ME FREE BULLETIN ON LIVESTOCK FEEDING” 





Address 


State 


PROTEIN of PROVEN QUALITY 


October, 1940 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


4 bene SEPTEMBER 1 report of the 

Denver regional office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, coming after a 
month of below normal rainfall, debited 
the western range and livestock condi- 
tion with “a slightly seasonal decline.” 
Range condition had fallen in the states 
west of the Rockies and in Montana and 
Wyoming but had improved some in the 
eastern Great Plains and the Southwest. 
Livestock continued in good condition. 
Dry range feed forced early movement 
of some stock from the states west of 
the main range and Montana, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska. 

Summary of the report by states fol- 
lows: 

Arizona.—Range feed improved; 
southern range and water supplies good 
except in local areas; northern ranges 
improved; cattle in good weight and 
finish; sheep and lambs in good condi- 
tion. 





WHR REALITY 13th 





ROUND THE RANGE 


California —Conditions well above 
normal; stubble feed, irrigated pasture, 
beet tops, and field feeds abundant at 
relatively low prices; hay and grain 
ample for normal winter; fire damage 
slight; stock very good; fat and feeder 
cattle and feeder lamb demand strong. 

Colorado.—Range and pasture condi- 
tion varied; feed short in northeast, San 
Luis Valley, and _ scattered localities 
elsewhere; feed prospects improved in 
east and lower elevations on western 
slope; cattle and sheep good. 


Idaho.—Fair to poor range forage; 
high ranges dried rapidly; low ranges 
dry and some short of stock water; 
rains since September tended relieve 
situation; stock fair to good; lambs 
moved early; irrigated feed crops good. 


Kansas (western).—Ranges and pas- 
tures improved; cattle gained some; 
moisture favorable for seeding and de- 
velopment of winter wheat; Flint Hill 
pastures improved; cattle from there in 
good flesh. 

Montana.—Ranges and pastures dry 
but hold good cured forage; rain needed; 
stock water short in many places; stock 


WE TAKE PRIDE 


in the individual excellency and 
breeding of our herd bulls. 


The cow herd is just as important 
.. and just as good. 


Inquiries and Visits Invited 


San Luis Valley Land 
and @attle Co., Owners 


Crestone, Colo. 





NORTHWEST NEBRASKA 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 





SA 


i 


Valentine, Neb., November 4 


10 Choice Heifers 


60 Bulls 


From some of the leading registered herds in the Sand Hills 
of Nebraska. 


HERD BULL PROSPECTS—Several tried sires and range bulls of 
high quality and breeding. 


For catalog, address 


ED BELSKY 


Merriman, Nebraska 









good to very good; larger cattle move- 
ment than last year; stock will be ship- 
ped earlier; feed crop ample. 


Nebraska (western).—Short to ample 
range feed; drought continued except 
local showers; wild hay crop short; 
range forage high quality; stock water 
generally ample; cattle generally in 
good condition; cattle shipments early 
and will be close where feed short; good 
feeder cattle demand. 


Nevada.—Ranges very dry but good 
crop cured forage; stock water low in 
some areas; cattle moved early to 
meadow pastures; stock generally good; 
contracting of feeders active in August. 


New Mexico.—Drought ended; excel- 
lent prospects for late fall and winter 
feed; cattle and sheep above average; 
cattle and calf contracting active; little 
lamb contracting. 


North Dakota.—Pastures and ranges 
improved; stock in good condition; pas- 
ture and feed ample; winter range 
prospects good except in local areas; 
feed crop generally ample. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures im- 
proved except in western drought areas: 
hay and feed prospects generally very 
good; stock held up well; grass cattle 
marketings heavy; west received rains 
since September 1; Osage pastures ex- 
cellent. 

Oregon.—Ranges dry; fall and winter 
ranges east improved; cattle in fairly 
good condition but some shrink in local 
areas; August lambs below average 
weight; good demand for feeder cattle 
and lambs. 


South Dakota.—Range feed improved; 
forage good in northwest but feed and 
water short in parts of southwest and 
south central; winter feed ample in 
northwest but local shortages in south- 
west, south-central, and central areas; 
stock generally good to very good; few 
forced shipments from local southwest 
areas. 


Texas.—Range and pasture prospects 
greatly improved; poor prospects limited 
to local areas; feed crop prospects good; 
stock in good flesh; cattle and calf con- 
tracting active; sheep and lamb con- 
tracting limited in August. 

Utah.—Very dry range condition im- 
proved; range forage very dry and some 
stock water shortage; high ranges dry; 
stock moving early; stock in good con- 
dition; dry feed reduced proportion of 
fat lambs, 

Washington.—High ranges dried out; 
low ranges dry and some water short- 
age; hay supplies large; abundant feed 
grains; good demand for feeder cattle 
and feeder lambs. 

Wyoming—Ranges generally very 
dry; north has good supply cured feed 
but range short and dry in central, south- 
west, south central, and southeast; stock 
water low in many areas; dryness will 
cause early movement of some lambs in 
southwest and other local areas; stock in 
fairly good condition; considerable coun- 
try buying of. cattle. 

Western ranges and pastures contin- 
ued to show some improvement during 
the first half of September. Additional 
moisture, particularly in the intermoun- 
tain area, softened old feed and supplied 
stock water, and improved stubble field 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Ler ah she a 


feeds and late feed crops.. New feed 
has made a good growth in southern and 
some lower northern areas. Rains came 
too late for new feed in northern and 
high areas. Rain is needed in the drier 
areas. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


HE 1940 CORN PRODUCTION IS 

estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 2,297,186,000 bushels as of 
September 1 compared with a 1939 
crop of 2,619,137,000 bushels. Rain and 
the break in the heat wave over much of 
the Corn Belt west of the Mississippi 
River resulted in the improved prospects, 
which more than offset losses in the 
East. Wheat production was estimated 
at 782,560,000 bushels compared with a 
crop of 754,971,000 bushels in 1939 and 
an August 1 estimate of 760,623,000 
bushels. Oat yield was put at 1,206,- 
901,000 bushels, compared with a crop of 
937,215,000 bushels last year and an 
August 1 estimate of 1,121,619,000 bush- 
els. The department said that produc- 
tion of feed grains this year will be suf- 
ficient to provide the usual stocks. Pros- 
pects were poorest in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 
Livestock herds in this area also are re- 
duced, due to previous droughts. The 
cotton crop, according to the federal 
experts, will be 12,772,000 bales—an in- 
crease of 1,343,000 bales over the fore- 
cast of August 1. It compares with 
11,817,000 bales in 1939, 11,943,000 bales 
in 1938, and 13,547,000 bales average 
during 1929-38. 


RANDOM FOREIGN NOTES 


As a result of the war the whole 
structure of the Thoroughbred industry 
in England and France collapsed, it is 
reported. . . . Britain’s effort to grow 
as much food as possible has left few 
suitable open spaces in the country 
which have not been ploughed up, al- 
most the only exception being the play- 
ing fields, now used mainly as parade 
grounds. Britain has seized and 
turned over to competent farmers hun- 
dreds of farms in England and Wales 
because the farms were mismanaged. 
i Fodder shortage in Sweden has 
necessitated slaughter of four times 
more livestock in the Stockholm district 
than normally at this time of year... . 
Germany has admitted that the food 
situation in Alsace is bad and that the 
Nazis have to organize the feeding of 
the population. . . . Price of beef and 
mutton has been fixed in South Aus- 
tralia. . . . Italy now has four meatless 
days; Yugoslavia has three. . . . The 
Argentine government has decided to 
purchase the nation’s corn crop; disposi- 
tion of the crop is as yet an unsolved 
problem. . . . German farmers are re- 
quired to submit to soil-analysis authori- 
ties samples of their farm soil so that 
fertilizer may be applied “rationally” 


October, 1940 





. TO ALL OWNERS 
‘OF LIVESTOCK 


F you have even a calf or a pig, you 
will find much of interest in the new 
64-page illustrated catalog of the fa- 
mous FRANKLIN lines of vaccines and 
supplies. Many popular show items. 
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ren Send in Your Name and Address Today 
O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM co. 


Denver Wichite Fort Worth Marfe Amarillo EIP, 
HW Salt Loke a” 


Kanses City vance Los Angeles 





Saves pen denn time mire 
handling livestock...prevents 
losses from bruised meat. 
New Touch-O-Matic switch 
and greater operating 
economy make the Green 
Hornet supreme in the -% 
field of automatic 


electric prods. Special 
Complete _ ZY Exchange Offer 


$5.00 









NOW YOU CAN EXCHANGE YOUR 
OLD ELECTRIC ay A make] FOR 
THE NEW GREEN HORNE 


ure tise 
el aA 


Styles and 

Prices for 

Every Need 
Ask Your 
Dealer 


For Men 
Women 
Children 





Everything you expect... and more. Comfort, 
Style. Long Service, Economy. Be sure and get 
genuine NOCONA Boots and McCHESNEY Bits 
and Spurs,made by Nocona Boot Co. If your 
dealer cannot supply you. write us for catalog. 


NOCONA BOOT CO. 


Enid Justin, President NOCONA,TEXAS 





MORE PROFIT... 
MORE PLEASURE ... 


will be yours if you receive each 
month the publication that caters to 
your hobby or special interest. 


These magazines keep you informed, 
give you ideas, put you in touch with 
others who have the same interest as 


yourself. All are monthiies. Per year: 
Dixie Farmer 

Poultry Item 

Leghorn World 

Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Rhode Island Red Journal 
American Turkey Journal 

Natl. Spotted Poland Chinas 
Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 

Wool Sack (Wool Growers) 
Spotted Poland China Bulletin 
Pacific Poultryman 

American Farm Youth 
American Rabbit Journal 
Standard Rabbit Journal 

Small Stock Magazine (rabbits, 
cavies, etc.) 

The Pacific Fancier 

American Bee Journal 
Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 
American Hampshire Herdsman 


— i 


American Pigeon Journal 
Belgian (Horse) Journal 
Angora (Goat) Journal 
Goat World 

Hog Breeder 

Sheep Breeder 

Sheepman 

Milking Shorthorn Journal 
American Fur Breeder 


FREE descriptive circular on any 
magazine listed. 
Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail and your 
subscription is entered immediately. 
Send check, money order, bill, coin, or 
stamps. 
If you desire, send your order on a 
postcard and we will bill you. 
MAGAZINE MART, Dept. AC 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 


3353223853253 SERUERE ENN eaee 


kee eet et ee et 
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Shorthorns Prove 
Their Worth 


At many major shows held through- 
out the United States this season, 
Shorthorn steers have been grand cham- 
pions. Shorthorns are the modern, low- 
down, thick, early maturing type 
wanted by enterprising stockmen. 

In addition, Shorthorns gain more 
rapidly than any other cattle. The 
modern Shorthorn will surprise you. 
Give him a trial. 


American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 


7 Dexter Park Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Porter’s Hand Made 
Saddles Are the BEST 


They are made of 
choice materials 
by experts. 


Write for 
your free 
copy of our 
No. 31 cat- 


alog. 


N. PORTER COMPANY 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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this it is hoped will expand agricultural 
production and lessen effects of the 
Allied blockade. . . . In the next eight 
months Denmark may suffer a decrease 
in pigs and chickens of 50 per cent and 


a reduction in cattle from 3,300,000 to 
2,600,000 head. . . . Numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs have recently increased 
in Spain. .. . Hog production in Canada 
in 1940 will be the greatest on record. 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. 


Normally seven words to a line. Display 


rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGE. 
Will give California income and cash. Full 
details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California 


ev nye 


SADDLES 
AND BOOTS 
AVE money on guarantee 
saddles an ts. 


comfort and long wear at low 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 


Postal brings Free Catalog. 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 


EXTRA LETTERS OR 


+ FIGURES ~ 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. Council Bluffs 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


Right now you have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to choose from a _ variety of 
farms and ranches in Colorado and 
New Mexico. They are offered by the 
Wichita Land Bank on a basis of 
actual valuation, at attractive prices. 
Small down payment. Low interest 
rates and easy terms, to enable you to 
become a_ satisfied home owner. No 
trades. Write for list, specifying state 
and county in which you are interested. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


STOCK RANCHES 


FEDERAL LAND 
OF SPOKANE 
has some fine stock ranches 
in Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington 
a 


THE BANK 


Units vary in size and price range 
Convenient terms of payment 
5% interest 
a 


Land Department 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


OF SPOKANE 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


PARE LIL ee eee Es 
as 


PBEM 


‘RAT LUNCHES 


Kill rats only, without poison 


{ Millions have been sold.. 
Ready mixed baits, easy to use anywhere. The 
modern way to exterminate rats and mice. 


| RAT LUNCHES CO.- CARROLL, (A. 


Se x ed 


a ao nes SAS _ ee 
A for Hay Crops, Perma- 
nent Pasture, Range 
Restoration and Soil Conservation. For 


Dry Land, Irrigated Land and Mountain 
Areas. 


Crested 


J 


* Ine Peer wa 
‘ 


Wheat Grass, Tall Slender 
Grass, Western Wheat Grass, Bromus Iner- 
mus, Grama Grass, Timothy and Alsike, 


Alsike Clover, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Fall Rye. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Write for sample, price and information. 


Hereford Bulls... 


To range buyers we are now offering reg- 
istered yearling bulls, all by sires and 
out of dams which carry a concentration 
of Prince Domino blood. 


H. Clay Daulton & Son 
Phones: 1188 & 2F12 Madera, Cal. 


Wheat 


FREE CATALOG of valuable live-stock books 
and magazines on sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, 
etc. Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 


Soybean 
Products 


MEAL 
CAKE 
PELLETS 


Old Process Exclusively 
Ask us for delivered prices 


Standard Soybean Mills 


Centerville, Iowa 


FARM INCOME LARGER 


Present prospects are fora total cash 
farm income, including government pay- 
ments, of about $8,900,000,000 in 1940, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. This is about $360,000,000, or 
5 per cent, higher than in 1939 and will 
be the second highest for any year since 
1930. In 1937 cash farm income, includ- 
ing government payments, totaled 
$9,111,000,000. This 1940 estimate in- 
cludes income from farm marketing and 
commodities placed under loan and from 
government payments. The total value 
of products retained on farms for home 
consumption in 1940 probably will be 
slightly higher than in 1939, when it 
totaled $1,229,000,000. The low price of 
hogs probably has been more than offset 
by higher prices of dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables. Gross farm in- 
come, including government payments, 
in 1940 is expected to total about $10,- 
150,000,000, compared with $9,769,000,- 
000 in 1939. Government payments in 
1940 may be slightly smaller than in 
1939 when they totaled $807,000,000. 


ENTRY LISTS READY 

Stockmen and farmers who are plan- 
ning to exhibit at the International Live 
Stock Exposition may now obtain 
premium lists and entry forms by ad- 
dressing the exposition at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, Chicago. The International 
will open its show this year on Novem- 
ber 30 and run to December 7. Entries 
will be accepted up to November 1 for 
the livestock classes except the carlot, 
for which entries may be listed up to 
November 23. The grain and hay show 
entries will close November 10. 


POPULATION (CONTINUED) 


It is to be doubted that the decrease 
in cattle numbers in the drought areas 
will be permanent. Normally, those sec- 
tions can handle more cattle. It is in- 
teresting to note that the sheep map in 
the drought and semi-drought sections 
does not fit in with the drought picture. 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Wichita, which has issued the maps, 
says that this can be attributed to the 
fact that sheep are better adapted to 
drought conditions than cattle. The 
bank also accounts for reduction in 
sheep numbers in the New England 
territory as a result of more profitable 
operations in handling dairy cattle. 

The maps merit careful study by every 
stockman. One thing they clearly tell 
the cattleman is that, despite current 
high prices of cattle, expansion at this 
time may well be questioned. 


I always look forward to reading the 
PRODUCER. Every livestock grower 
should subscribe for it. There is always 
plenty of reading of interest and benefit 
to the cattleman, no matter if he has 
just a few or a large number of cattle. 
—KHALIL KINGSBURY, Oneida County, 
Ida, 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Trailing good pasture the Brailsfords take their sheep 
into the Bruno desert after spring lambing and shear- 
ing. In May they go north, across the Snake River. When 
the National Forests open June 15 they head for the 
timbered, high altitude country (picture shows the 
sheep on Sawtooth Mountain). From about the middle 
of October into December the sheep are kept in valley 
pastures, then fed hay until spring feeds show up again 


A Safeway Farm Reporter Interview 
ef interest to Colorado Ranchers 


When A. H. Brailsford first came to the Idaho country Twin 

Falls was just sage brush. Still active at 73, he ncw has two 

of his sons, Bill and Fred Brailsford, as partners in the family 

sheep business. There are eight Brailsford children and sheep 

money has helped put seven of them through college. Brails- 

ford and Sons ships about 6000 lambs a year. ‘“We do pretty 

well on wool, too,’ Mr. Brailsford told me. “Our ewes give 

around 50,000 pounds yearly. That's not a big clip for this 

. %e tins state but I’ve always run just a medium-size outfit and worked 

Mr. Brailsford s ae hard for seabity.” Bs Brailsford was one of the first mem- 
on buying lam bers of the Idaho Wool Growers Association 


gs make good 


teehee © ‘d call 


— what you = i‘ 
roasts, of course CAME out to the west from Canada when I was a 


leg of lamb kid, back in 1884,” A. H. Brailsford told me. “I started 
own to the punching cattle for the big Sparks and Tcmin outfit — 


ed me 
ne Tr xn chant John Sparks later became Governor of Nevada. 


end of the ribs are th h : 
Seer I salted away most of my $30 a month wages and 


5 later, when I came to where Twin Falls is now, I kept on 
Re ee an ween saving until I had enough to buy the present home ranch 
sence aii know and start in the sheep business. Getting started was a 
a hg tough pull for Mrs. Brailsford and myself but we made 
_ it somehow. 


a lot of 


em to know 


“Few people se ar 


that the front legs and 
ne meat, so these 


“If lamb and wool prices are high some sheepmen get 
excited and increase their outfits. But that’s just when my 
outfit is the smallest because I’ve unloaded. I also ship my 
lambs over a period of two months so as not to hit a bad 
market with the bulk of them. 


ters are fi be 
cuts usually cost less 


“The main thing in any business is to take the lead and 

do things. That’s what I like about Safeway. The way 

“Safeway advertising has helped educate people to they have taken the lead in pushing lamb sales has been 
buy cuts of lamb that are not as well known as of great help to us sheepmen. Producer-consumer cam- 
chops and roasts. That’s good for us sheepmen — it paigns on lamb put on by Safeway and the other chains 


sells our whole product and it's good for the have done a lot to stimulate and stabilize lamb prices.” 
consumer, too, because these less well known cuts 


are usually economical to buy” THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 





* The Chicago 
market is a safe 
place to sell... 
examine its rec- 
ord. 


* The open, com- 
petitive market 
makes livestock 
more desirable 
property. 














* The Chicago 
market has han- 
died 893,000,000 
head of livestock 
valued at $21,400,- 
000,000. 


* The smallest 
shipper has full 
use of the largest 
market in the 
world at Chicago. 





SHIP 











CHICAGO 


* The demand on 
the Chicago mar- 
ket for every class 
and grade of live- 


stock insures 
against having to 
sacrifice the less 
desirable animals. 















* Over 300 buy- 
ers are regularly 
present in person 
on the Chicago 
market. 





* There is a cash 
buyer for every 
animal offered on 
the Chicago mar- 
ket. 








* The central 
market is the most 
economical place 
for seller and 
buyer to meet. 





